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Kieligious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Remarks on the criticism of the Bible. 


In the writings of some theologians, 
we not unfrequently find remarks on 
what is called the criticism of the Bi- 
ble, which indicate opinions of its na- 
ture, and appprehensions of its con- 
sequences, which can hardly be re- 
conciied with any just and rational 
views of the subject. Criticism is 
sometimes represented by the writers 
referred to, as a portion of sacred lit- 
erature of comparatively little impor- 
tance, and with which, as an obvious 
consequence, we need have little con- 
cern; as made up chiefly of the spec- 
ulations and conjectures of ingenious 
men, who have studied the language 
of the sacred writings to the almost 
entire neglect of their practical use; 
and as opening a wide field for the 
vagaries of rash and adventurous 
minds, whose course thus begun, al- 
most necessarily terminates in par- 
tial or entire unbelief. These writers, 
however, at times, seem not wholly in- 
sensible to the value of critical learn- 
ing. In cases of difficulty they will 
themselves resort to it for assistance. 
Still, when most favourably disposed, 
they seem to approach it with dread, 
and to look upon a critical apparatus 
as a collection of edged tools, which 
they, indeed, in cases of extremity, 
may venture to use, but which, by all 
means, are to be kept out of hands 
less skilful and less cautious than their 
own. It is especially urged, that the 
criticism of the bible, is, in its nature, 
different from that of the other wri- 
ngs of antiquity; and that to come 
‘othe examination of the books of 
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the old and new testaments, with the 
same critical rules as to the writings 
of Homer and Demosthenes, of Vir- 
gil and Cicero, is to confound things 
essentially dist’:ct, and to mistake 
what is sacred for what is profane. 
That this representation is correct 
might be shewn, if necessary, by nu- 
merous quotations from popular theo- 
logical writings. That it is not whol- 
ly without foundation, may be seen 
by reference to a production in the 
Christian Spectator, so late as the 
number for February last. In that 
number, the reviewer of the inaugu- 
ral discourse of Prof. Norton, after 
stating, that to the illustration of the 
more difficult portions of scripture, 
“the adepts in philology and the 
languages will be called ;” and that 
‘“‘ their services in the departments in 
which they labor, need not be under- 
rated ;”” and, indeed, that he would 
concede to them all ‘deserved hon- 
our 3” goes on to say ;—* that so far as 
the sacred volume is concerned, nota 
little danger attends the pursuit of these 
philological niceties. We are not 
permitted to approach that book with 
our critical analysis, just as the anat- 
omist approaches the subjects of his 
intended operations, to disjoint and 
dissect them as he pleases. ‘The di- 
vine character of the work must, from 
its nature, impose a restraint on the 
feelings of men; and it certainly 
ought to repress the presumption, that 
would treat it, as though it were mere- 
ly ahuman production.” And again : 
‘peculiar grace is necessary for per- 
sons who carry these philological 
researches to the greatest extent, that 
they mav not. as with many has been 
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(70 Remarks on the Criticism of the Bible. 


the case, be carried over to the side 
of extravagant opinion, and even of 
infidelity.” 

These passages are not produced 
as containing the strongest views of 
those who are disposed to undervalue 
the importance of criticism, or who 
are alarmed at the consequences to 
which, as they think, it leads; butas 
examples which are at hand, and 
which prove, that the statement giv- 
en above of the manner in which sac- 
red criticism is often spoken of, is sub- 
stantially true. But moderate and 
comparatively mild as is the lan- 
guage of this writer, its obvious im- 
port is,—that skill in criticism is an 
attainment of secondary value ;—that 
the criticism of the bible, differs es- 
sentially from that of any other book ; 
—and that the dangers attending crit- 
ical studies are so great, that “ pecul- 
iar grace” is requisite to preserve the 
student of biblical philology from ex- 
{ravagant opinion, and even from in- 
fidelity. 

At atime when the criticism of the 
Bible is receiving through our coun- 
iry an increased degree of attention 
in a theological education, no one 
probably will deny the importance of 
a full consideration of these positions 
of the reviewer. If the criticism of 
the scriptures is, in truth, of little im- 
portance, it certainly concerns all the- 
ological students to know what are its 
real claims on their attention; that 
they may not bestow upon it a dispro- 
portionate share of time and labour. 
lf there are essential differences be- 
tween the criticism of the old and 
new testaments, and the other wri- 
tings of antiquity, no time should be 
lost- in making these differences so 
clear and prominent, that they can 
neither be mistaken nor disregarded. 
And if the dangers which beset the 
path of philology are so numerous 
and alarming, that few who travel 
that way, can hope to escape unhurt ; 
all will admit the importance of at 
once having these dangers more par- 
ticularly marked and defined, that 
the student may secure the advanta- 
res of critical research, without put- 
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ting in jeopardy the very existence of 
his faith. 

It is not the object of the present 
communication to give a full discys- 
sion of these interesting topics. Ip. 
deed, to do them justice, would re. 
quire much more time and space than 
can be now allotted for this purpose, 
A few remarks, however, will be haz- 
arded, with the expectation and wish, 
that those who entertain differen: 
views from the writer, will not be 
backward in expressing them ; as it 
is from a comparison of opinions, and 
the greunds on which they have been 
formed, that truth is most easily elj- 
cited, and a final agreement among 
dissentients produced. 

The first subject of inquiry, then, 
is, how far sacred criticism is impor- 
tant, and the degree of attention it 
claims from the student. Here it 
seems necessary to state more partic- 
ularly what is meant by the criticism 
of the Bible. Theological writers 
are not agreed in their use of the 
term criticism. Some confine it to 
that department of study which res- 
pects the text of the scriptures, or the 
determination of what is, and what is 
not, to be considered a part of the 
sacred volume; others, however, 
give it a more extended meaning, and 
by the criticism of the bible, intend 
not only the settling of the text of 
the old and new testaments, but the 
application of the principles of the o- 
riginal languages, and the use of his- 
tory and antiquities, in elucidating the 
meaning ofthe sacred writers. Crit- 
icism in this broader sense, is usually 
intended by those who speak lightly 
of its importance, and seems to be the 
thing especially aimed at by the re- 
viewer in his censures of “ philologic- 
al niceties,”--* critical analysis,” and 
treating the scriptures as “merely 4 
human production.” Though the 
reviewer appears inclined to concede 
to criticism thus understood, all “ de- 
served honour,” yet as others are no! 
disposed to unite with him in this act 
of plain justice, it may be useful to re- 
mark on the real as well as compara- 
tive importance of this part of theolo- 
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vical learning : and first, on the criti- 
cism of the text. 

Now it seems obvious on the slight- 
est inspection of this subject, that to 
have settled views on the nature and 
degree of proof, which may be 
brought in favour of any one copy of 
the old or new testament, in prefer- 
ence to others, is not so unimportant, 
that it may be safely dispensed with in 
those who appear before the world 
as the defenders and interpreters of the 
sacred volume. If it be thought re- 
quisite that a public teacher of chris- 
tianity should be familiar with the ar- 
suments with which he is to vindicate 
the divine origin of his religion against 
the objections and cavils of the infi- 
del; how can it be shewn that it is 
not likewise requisite that he should 
be able clearly to identify the book in 
which this religion is taught ? If it be 
said that all copies of the bible essen- 
tially agree, and that, therefore, the 
knowledge of manuscripts and ver- 
sions, and of the mode of reasoning 
which is employed in determining 
their value, may be safely left among 
the non-essentials of a theological ed- 
ucation ;—it is replied, that this a- 
greement is a thing to be proved; 
and in proportion to the importance 
_ of the fact, that there is this essential 
agreement, is the importance of be- 
ing able to substantiate it with suita- 
blearguments. That there is, howev- 
er, a diversity of opinion respecting 
the true reading of passages, which 
concern, not points of mere specula- 
tion, but what are assumed as the very 
grounds and pillars of the truth, must 
ve well known to every one at all ac- 
quainted with theological controver- 
sy. But to understand the nature of 
ihe argument respecting these passa- 
ges, it is necessary to be familiar, in 
a good degree, with the general course 
of reasoning on the whole subject of 
she criticism of the text. Every de- 
partment of knowledge has its own 
peculiar principles, which are neces- 
Sary to be understood, if we would 
reason to effect, even on its subordi- 
nate parts: for to most subjects of inves- 
‘gation may be applied, what Cicero 
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says of the philosophy of his age, that 
it is difficult to comprehend even a 
little without knowing much, and, in- 
deed, being familiar with the whole 
system. 

To settle the comparative impor- 
tance of different branches of theolo- 
gical learning, is not very easy; and 
among those branches, which are ad- 
mitted to be clearly of use, such de- 
termination is wholly unnecessary. 
Perhaps it will be found on trial, that 
this comparative value varies accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the times, and 
the difference of situation, and duties 
required of different theologians. 
There was undoubtedly a period in 
the ecclesiastical concerns of this 
country, when any one speculating 
on this subject might have decided, 
that for a clergyman to be deeply 
versed in the argument for the truth 
of christianity, was comparatively un- 
important. Hardly an unbeliever 
was to be found; and a _ general 
knowledge of the ground on which 
the truth of revelation rests, was, 
for all practical purposes, sufficient. 
There has been likewise a_ period, 
when great familiarity with this par- 
ticular department of theological 
learning, especially in certain situa- 
tions, was essential. 

The same may be said of that 
part of sacred criticism, which re- 
spects the text of the scriptures. If 
there has been a time when skill in 
this department was of little or no 
practical use, it was because the con- 
troversies of the day were not made 
to turn on a difference of readings. 
But that time is not ourown. Inthe 
age in which we live, theological dis- 
cussions almost uniformly are con- 
ducted in a greater or less degree, 
with reference to such differences ; 
and the importance of an acquaint- 
ance with the “niceties” of criticism 
is proportionally enhanced. 

The labour necessary for acquiring 
the requisite knowledge in this depart- 
ment of biblical criticism, is not great. 
The materials, of which this knowl- 
edge is composed, have, indeed, been 
collected with immense toil :—but 
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they are now so well digested in va- 
rious works within the reach of every 
theological student, and the princi- 
ples of judging arising out of these 
materials so well settled, that the 
course of the scholar is little impeded. 
No one, then, need be deterred by the 
magnitude of the undertaking from 
attempting to familiarize himself with 
this part of critical knowledge. Even 
if an individual is satisfied that there 
is no important corruption in the 
cominon text of the scriptures, he can 
have no valid reason for neglecting the 
means, which he may find necessary, 
to meet the doubts or cavils of others ; 
as it is only oncritical ground, that 
critical objections can be successfully 
repelled. 

Ifthis is the conclusion to which 
we are brought as to the value of crit- 
ical knowledge, when confined to tke 
settling of the text; much less rea- 
son will be found to underrate its im- 
portance, when viewed in connection 
with the extensive subject of interpre- 
tation. 

One of the first things we observe, 
in reading the old and new testaments, 
in our common English version, is the 
very marked difference of style from 
that which is used by original writers 
in our own language. This difference 
is found in the structure of sentences, 
in the mode of argument and illustra- 
tion, and in the imagery adopted by 
the sacred writers. The whole book 
has the air of very great antiquity : we 
here find ancient institutions, ancient 
customs, and the entire collection has 
the appearance of being a very literal 
translation from very aucient langua- 
ges. If we examine more particular- 
ly, we find no inconsiderable part of 
the old testament peculiarly obscure 
from the religious precepts’ being in- 
volved in the history of the Jews and 
the surrounding nations. To deter- 
mine, for instance, when the prophets 
speak of things future, or when they 
are merely relating things past ; wheth- 
er what they say is ef general appli- 
vation, or is to be limited by the occa- 
sion on which it was spoken, is a diffi- 
culty which meets every reader, at the 
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first glance of the eye on this part of 
the sacred volume. The Psalms, like- 
wise, from our ignorance of the occa- 
sions on which many of them were 
written, are not of easy interpretation : 
and we, in fact, find that according as 
the circumstances, which are suppo- 
sed to have led to the composition of 
very many of them, are differently as- 
sumed, an entirely different meaning 
is deduced by the expositor. If we 
turn tothe new testament, the same 
difficulties very early present them- 
selves. To be particular only as to 
the epistles of St. Paul : we find that 
most of them were written on special 
occasions, to meet some new exigency 
in the circumstances of the church, or 
individual to whom he sends. The 
coutroversy respecting the obligations 
ofthe Jewish ritual on christians, and 
the terms on which Gentile converts 
were to be admitted to the communion 
of the Christian Church, occupies a 
large part of his attention. In his e- 
pistle to the Hebrews, the whole ar- 
gument turns on the history, laws, and 
observances of that people. To ex- 
plain, then, such a book as the bible, 
made up of the writings of men who 
lived in very different ages, writings 
accommodated to the ever varying 
condition of a nation, which experien- 
ced in turn the extremes of prosperity 
and adversity, would seem, on the first 
view of the subject, to be attended 
with difficulties of no ordinary charac- 
ter, and to require no ordinary share 
of learning. 

But to this it is objected, that the 
scriptures were intended for the gen- 
eral use of christians in all ages of the 
church; and that to maintain a very 
considerable share of erudition to be ne- 
cessary toa full understanding of them, 
is to impeach the character of their 
divine author : as the argument seems 
to suppose, that God has given to man- 
kind a revelation of his will, but in so 
obscure a manner, that very few, and 
those only who have enjoyed peculiar 
advantages of education, are really 
qualified to investigate its meaning. 
To determine, however, from general 
considerations of propriety and expe 
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diency, what God must or must not 
do, is a very unsafe course of proceed- 
ing in our reasonings abot the divine 
conduct 3 especially when he has giv- 
en us the means of judging from his 
own acts. If he has, in fact, given 
usa revelation which requires unusu- 
al qualifications fully to explain ; then 
undoubtedly, it is entirely consistent 
with the divine wisdom and goodness, 
that he should adopt this course in 
communicating with mankind : and 
as to this fact, we are as well qualified 
to judge, as of any other fact in the 
divine adminstration. 

But it is not necessary in order to 
establish the importance and necessi- 
ty of critical skill in religious teachers, 
to deny that even the lowest attain- 
ments in knowledge will be sufficient 
to guide the diligent and faithful in- 
quirer in the way of salvation. It 
may be safely admitted, that the hum- 
blest christian, who can read his bible, 
when placed in circumstances, where 
all aid from others is denied him, may 
still find-out so much of his duty, as 
to secure him from essential error ; 
vetno general conclusion can be drawn 
from this fact, as to the requisite qual- 
ifications of public religious instruc- 
tors. It may be still necessary that 
these who interpret the bible, should 
be furnished for their employment 
with much subsidiary learning ; and, 
indeed, it seems to be one principal 
veason why a distinct order of men is 
needed in the church as interpreters 
of the word of God,that without them, 
ihis word would be almost univer- 
sally misunderstood, and wrested to 
the support of error. 

Perhaps it will afford some aid in 
the illustration of this part of the sub- 
ect, briefly to inquire, what is the just 
tule of scriptural interpretation ; that 
's, on what general principle must we 
proceed, in settling the meaning of the 
sacred writings. In such an inquiry, 
the answer almost of course returned, 
‘Sy We must understand the bible in 
its literal or grammatical sense. But 
the question arises, how is this literal 
or grammatical sense to be determin- 
ed? Is it that sense, which may be 
‘upposed to occur at this time, to a 
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man of common understanding in rea- 
ding the scriptures; or that which 
would occur to such a man, in the age 
and nation in which the several wri- 
ters lived; and for the immediate in- 
struction of which age and nation their 
writings were produced ? That there 
is an important difference in the ac- 
ceptation in which persons so differ- 
ently situated, would receive very ma- 
ny parts of the sacred volume, that 
what would be the literal and gram- 
matical sense to the one, would be 
often not the literal and grammat- 
ical sense to the other, is undenia- 
ble. Ifthere be any hesitation in ad- 
mitting this, it should be considered, 
that the instruction conveyed to us In 
almost the whole bible, and especially 
in the new testament, is contained in 
discourses and precepts very intimate- 
ly connected with the occasions on 
which they were delivered. The dis- 
course, for instance, with Nicode- 
mus has particular reference to the 
character of the man, and to the reli- 
gious ceremonies and peculiar reli- 
gious phraseology of the Jews. The 
epistle to the Galatians refers, in the 
same way, to the circumstances of the 
church in Galatia, and to the ques- 
tions,which, at that time, were in agit- 
ation among its members. ‘To under- 
stand this peculiar language, these cir- 
cumstances, and these questions, is not 
so easy, that a reader in the nineteenth 
century, with education, habits and 
language so different from what pre- 
vailed in Jerusalem and Galatia, can 
rely, in many cases of importance, on 
his first impressions, as the Jiteral 
meaning of St. John or St. Paul. The 
literal or grammatical sense of the 
scriptures, then, is conceded to be 
the true sense ; but this sense is that 
which was apprehended by those ori- 
ginally concerned. The literal sense 
of the discourse to Nicodemus, is that 
which Christ intended to convey, and 
which Nicodemus, in his circum- 
stances, must be supposed to have re- 
ceived; and the literal sense of the e- 
pistle to the Galatians, is that which 
St. Paul meant to express, and which 
was actually put upon it by the Gala- 
tian church : and the same is true cf 
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many other parts of the bible. Some 
have denominated this the historical 
sense of the scriptures, in distinction 
from the literal or grammatical sense 5 
but it is adistinction for which there 
seems to be no very good reason.* 
If the literal or grammatical meaning 
thus understood, of the sacred writers, 
is allowed to be their true meaning, 
then no laboured course of argument 
is necessary to prove the importance 
of critical skill in a public teacher 
of Christianity. 

If, however, it be still objected, that 
what is necessary to be known, is in 


such plain language, that all must of 
course understand it; and that the es- 


sential truths of the bible may be effi- 
ciently taught by men, who to good 
sense unite a respectable acquaintance 
with human learning ; and that it is 
only in the illustration of the more 
difficult passages of scripture, which, 


in the language of the reviewer, are of 
‘‘ minor importance,” that the aid of 


philology is to be sought ; it may be 
useful to inquire a little more partic- 
ularly, and see how the scriptures are 
in fact understood. 


Now it is notorious that almost ev- 


ery variety of doctrine, which has been 
derived from the scriptures, has been 
supposed by its abetters to rest, for 
its certainty, on some plain declara- 
tions of holy writ. Thus the believer 
in the divinity of Christ, refers to the 
testimony of John as decisive of this 
point ; “ the word was God” (John i. 
1.) and the declaration of Paul, that 
Christ is, *‘ aver all, God blessed for- 
ever.” (Rom. ix. 5.) The Unitarian 


appeals confidently to the language of 


Christ himself, in which he under- 
stands the Saviour to disclaim divini- 
ty. ‘ This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, 


and JesusChrist whom thou hast sent.” 
(John xvii. 3.) The believer in tae 


necessity of special divine influence 


* This, at Jeast, is the opinion of Tittman. 
‘¢ Nullo modo opus est nava appellatione 
interpretationis historice, cum in grammat- 
ica interpretatione omnia insint, que in his- 
torica esse putantur.” Pref. ad Meletema- 
ta sacra. 


iArnit, 


on the heart in regeneration, quotes 
the following as express to his _pur- 
pose. ‘* No mancan come to me 
except the father, which hath sent me 
draw him.” (John vi. 44.) His op. 
ponent alleges the following text, un- 
derstanding it to contain the contrary 
doctrine. ‘ Whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” (Rey. 
xxii. 17.) The believer in baptismal 
regeneration and its necessity for sal- 
vation, quotes the express words 0; 
Christ to Nicodemus. % Except a 
man be born of water, and of the Spir- 
it, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” (John, iii. 5.) The advo- 
cates for a short creed rely absolutel, 
on the following plain declaration : 
‘ If thou shalt confess with thy mouth: 
the Lord Jesus, and shall believe ir 
thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
(Rom. x. 9.) Swear not at all,” 
(Math. v. 34.) is quoted by those who 
deny the lawfulness ofall oaths what- 
soever, as containing a command of 
Christ express to their purpose. 
Those who believe that religion chief- 
ly concerns the external conduct, aud 
consists especially in acts of charity, 
rely much onthe following text, whicl: 
appears to them to take the form ofa 
definition ; Pure religion, and un- 
defiled before God and the father, is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himseli 
unspotted from the world.” (I. John, 
i. 27.) He who maintains that faith 
is a necessary prerequisite in baptism, 
quotes the language of Philip to the 
Ethiopian. ‘If thou believest with al! 
thine heart, thou mayest.” (Acts, viii. 
$7.) Those Christians who adopt the 
practice of washing each others feet, 
as a religious rite, suppose they act 1n 
obedience to an express injunction ©! 
Christ himself. ‘If I, then, you! 
lord and master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one anoth- 
ers feet.” (John, xiii. 14.) ; and they 
are confirmed in their belief by the 
language of St. Paul, who enumerates 
having “ washed the saints’ feet,” (I. 
Tim. v. 10.) among the tests of chris: 
tian character. The doctrine of tran 
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substantiation, as is well known, is de- 
fended by the catholics, on the ground 
of express declarations of scripture. 
«This is my body,” ‘* this is my 
blood,” (Mark, xiv. 22, 24.) And 
when the Jews strove among them- 
selves, saying, How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat?” Jesus said to 
chem, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the 
son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no lifein you. Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life ; and I willraise him up at 
the last day. For my flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink in- 
deed.” (John, vi. 52 &c.) 

The words of St. James are alleg- 
ed as proof of the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction. ‘ Is any sick among 
you? let him call for the elders of the 
church ; and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of 
the Lord ; and the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick.” (James, v. 14, 15.) 

It would be very easy to produce 
hundreds of similar texts, which, from 
a supposed literal import, are custo- 
marily referred to as proof passages : 
these, however, now quoted, will 
serve as a specimen. Yet of these 
few texts it may be safely asserted, 
that no man, whatever his other qual- 
ifications may be, can interpret them 
satisfactorily to those who would have 
clear views of christian faith and prac- 
tice, without much knowledge of the 
use of language generally, nor without 
particular reference to the original 
language of the new testament, to the 
peculiarities of Hebrew phraseology, 
and to Jewish customs and manners. 
And it might be found convenient 
likewise, in interpreting this short list 
of passages, to question the integrity 
ofthe common Greek text. To erase 
cliticism, then from the number 
of requisite qualifications of a religious 
instructor, is to separate things which 
ought to be indissolubly united. Un- 
doubtedly much of the bible conveys 
ihe same meaning in our language, as 
ithe original. It is an important 
part of the business of criticism to de- 
‘ermine in what cases it is necessary 
2 depart from the apparent literal 
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sense ; and to establish such plain rules 
applicable to such cases, that a public 
expounder of the word of God, may 
make that word appear, as it in fact 
is, consistent with itself. It is not 
pretended that even the best critics 
agree in all-cases in their explications 
of scripture. Human infirmity, prej- 
udice, and passion, have here their 
influence, and produce too often their 
usual effects. It is, however, believed 
that whoever will look at the progress 
of biblical interpretation from the 
days of Origen to the present time, 
will be fully satisfied, that critical 
studies have done much in freeing the 
sacred writings from a lead of absurd 
commentaries, and in establishing gen- 
eral principles of exposition, which 
are producing a gradual approxima- 
tion of opinion, among christians. 


Another objection to the utility of 


biblical criticism, as actually pursued 
at the present time, is, that it partakes 
too largely of the rules and methods 
adopted by the learned in settling the 


texts and ascertaining the meaning of 


other works of antiquity; when the 
truth is, as the objectors maintain, that 
the criticism of the sacred books is 
of a peculiar character, and ought 
not to be confounded with the criti- 
cism of profane writings. From 
the first view of this objection a suspi- 
cion might naturally arise in the mind 
of one, who had not particularly con- 
sidered this subject, that the criticism 
of the Greek and Roman classics, is 
made up chiefly of the fancies and re- 
veries of the learned ; and that reason 
and common sense have had little to 
do in settling the laws of the critical 
code. But what is the fact? Let the 
most approved edition of any one of 
the principal classics, as Cicero, by 
Ernesti, or Virgil by Heyne, be taken 
as a specimen of what profane criti- 
cism is, and let a decision be formed 
of its nature and value, from what, 
on examination, actually appears. 
What then, is the general method a- 
dopted by each of these critics for re- 
vising the text, and elucidating the 
meaning of his author? It is no othe: 
than this ;~—the existing maauscripts 
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are compared, and their value deter- 
mined from their antiquity, and the 
care which appears to have been tak- 
en, in their execution. The earliest 
printed editions are next sought out, 
especially such as appear to have 
been copied from manuscripts; and 
if the manuscript used by any early 
editor is known to have been lost, 
the edition, according as it bears the 
marks of care and general circum- 
spection, approximates, in its charac- 
ter, towards manuscript authority. 
The remarks of the ancient commen- 
tators are likewise consulted, and 
from their references and explana- 
tions, the correct reading of disputed 
passages is often ascertained. To 
all this is added a comparison of the 
opinions of preceding critics. 

Now in what respect does this pro- 
cess for obtaining a correct text of 
Cicero and Virgil, difier from that 
which ought to be pursued, or which 
is in fact pursued, by critics, in set- 
tling the text of the old and new tes- 
taments. ‘The sacred writings have 
been transmitted to the present time, 
in the same way, as the writings of 
the chief orator and poet of Rome. 
These writings, indeed, differ in their 
import; but in the mode of commu- 
nication from age to age, they exact- 
ly agree. The books of the bible, 
and the writings of Cicero and Virgil, 
were both preserved for ages in man- 
uscript, both suffered from the una- 
voidable errors as well as carelessness 
of transcribers ; and in neither case 
by any other than human means, can 
it be now determined, when varia- 
tions occur, what reading is to be 
preferred. So far is there from be- 
ing a supposable difference, that the 
analogy is most exact: the difference 
of the subjects of the two classes of 
works, very evidently having no 
place here. 

If it should be said that a special 
divine superintendence is to be pre- 
sumed in the preservation of the sac- 
red writings, and that, therefore, they 
should not come under the same laws 
of revision, as the writings of pro- 
fane authors;—it is replied, the 
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actual variations, in the copies of the 
scriptures, shew that no such super- 
intendence as to preserve them from 
corruption, has been, in fact, exercis- 
ed. Different readings exist, and 
the question is, how shall an uninspir. 
ed critic determine among they 
which to follow ? 
With this general view of the facts 
connected with this discussion, it 
seems hardly possible, that any one 
unacquainted with the doubts and 
alarms, which in this case have troub- 
led the timid, should hesitate to say, 
not only that the general laws of 
criticism are applicable to the text of 
the scriptures ; but that it is of incal- 
culable importance that there are so 
many other works of antiquity to be 
corrected by the same common rule. 
If the scriptures were the oaly ancient 
book remaining which needed correc- 
tion, we might indeed with the same 
means we now possess, arrive sub- 
stantially at the same result; but out 
conclusions would have mucli less 
authority. The case would be pecul- 
iar, and resting on rules of judging, 
drawn exclusively from itself, like 
all other insulated investigations, it 
would be from this circumstance, if 
from no other, the subject of doubt. 
But as the fact is, we can appeal toa 
code of critical law, formed by the 
labours of the most eminent scholars, 
in very different departments, where 
no sectarian bias can be supposed to 
have influenced them. Wecan now 
say with confidence, that we have the 
scriptures revised according to the 
same laws, which have served to di- 
rect the ablest critics, in every de- 
partment of ancient literature ; princi- 
ples which have been derived from 
very long and laborious inquiry, and 
are evidently founded on reason and 
common sense. It may be still far- 
ther maintained respecting these 
books, that the proof that they have 
come down to us generally unimpall- 
ed, rises higher than that which can 
be brought in favour of any othel 
work of antiquity; and whatevel 
reasons exist for believing that Cicere 
and Virgil. for instance, were really 
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the authors of the works now ascrib- 
ed tothem; the same reasons exist 
in a much higher degree, that the 
writings attributed to the evangelists 
and apostles, are genuine and authen- 
tic. 

But it is urged that writers on the 
classical authors of Greece and Rome 
indulge in conjectural emendations, 
which in the sacred texts are inad- 
missible. ‘That conjectures have 
been carried to an extreme by some 
critics, is not denied; but the reme- 
dy isever at hand. If their conjec- 
tures are without sufficient founda- 
tion; succeeding critics soon discover 
their weakness. The grounds of 
their decisions remain, and are at all 
times subject to revision: and the 
same common sense, which brings 
men back from their vagaries in oth- 
er pursuits, exercises here an equal 
control. Conjectural criticism, how- 
ever, so far from deserving unqualifi- 
ed condemnation, is oftentimes allowa- 
ble, and sometimes our only resource. 
For example ; in cases where the 
comparison of manuscripts, and the 
use of the other common helps, give 
a doubtful result ; there may be some- 
thing in the style of the writer, in the 
general current of his story or argu- 
ment, or in what is said on the same 
subject by some other writer, which 
will furnish satisfactory ground for 
conjectural emendation. And why 
net admit it in such cases? There is 
doubt according to the supposition ; 
and the conjecture, if it do no good, 
can hardly do hurt; or, at most, it rests 
on its own inherent probability, and 
will be judged of accordingly. This 
1S conjectural criticism as it is found 
in the classics. If the same mode of 
correcting the text is not applicable 
to the Greek testament, it is not on 
account of the nature of the subject ; 
but because of the very ample means 
for correction, which we possess in 
manuscripts, versions, and quotations 
of the ancient fathers. 

{t is well known, that the earliest 
printed editions of the Greek testa- 
nent, contain numerous corrections, 
which had, when they were introdu- 

Vol. $.~No, TV FR 


ced, no other authority than the con- 
jectures of the editors. Many of 
these conjectures have been confirm- 
ed by subsequent investigation, while 
others have not, and ought to be re- 
moved from the common copy of the 
Greek testament, if critical conjec- 
ture is wholly inadmissible. ‘There 
are still passages in the new testa- 
ment which might be made more 
consistent with the general context, 
by such conjectural emendations as 
no one would think of rejecting in 
a work of classical antiquity. To 
discard these emendations entirely 
from the Greek of the new testament, 
seems hardly the result of sober judg- 
ment, or of a real regard for the di- 
vine word. To admit them is said 
to be presumption; but, to allow 
them no consideration, is in reality to 
treat the sacred books, with less re- 
spect, than the works of profane an- 
tiquity; it isto neglect to do that, 
which the circumstances of the case 
clearly shew ought to be done ; and 
the very charge of presumption which 
is so carefully avoided, is voluntarily 
incurred. It is well known that crit- 
ical conjecture is much more com- 
mon in the Hebrew than in the Greek 
scriptures. ‘The reason for this is 
obvious. Our materials for correct- 
ing the Hebrew text of the old testa- 
ment are comparatively few and im- 
perfect : hence there is more room for 
rational conjecture. In proportion as 
these materials increase in number 
and.value, the necessity for conjec- 
ture is diminished. But as long as 
no reason exists for believing that the 
copy of an ancient book is perfect ; 
conjecture is not of course excluded : 
and it is on this ground maintained, 
that conjecture may be still lawfully 
employed on the original text of the 
new testament. It is, however, fully 
admitted, that great care should be 
exercised in correcting from conjec- 
ture; that’ is, critical conjecture 
should not be arbitrary, but founded 
on plain and substantial reasons. 

It only remains to notice in a few 
words, the remarks so often repeated, 
and adopted by the reviewer: thal 
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critical inquiries are attended with pe- 
culiar danger. Whence this great 
danger is to be apprehended, does 
not so readily appear. If it arises 
from the fact, that any inquiry is ne- 
cessary in arriving at the true mean- 
ing of the scriptures, and that we are 
uot, in every instance, to take the first 
meaning that strikes the mind, with- 
out examination of the exact import 
of words, or comparison of different 
parts of the same writer, or different 
writers with each other ; then it is a 
danger which criticism shares in com- 
mon with every other kind of theolo- 
gical speculation, by whatever name 
it is called. Why is criticism more 
dangerous that metaphysics? That 
some knowledge of the latter science 
is requisite to a theologian, will not be 
denied; yet not even critical specu- 
lations have been the subject of more 
clamour as useless and dangerous, than 
metaphysical. How often has it 
been replied to an unanswerable argu- 
ment,—the whole reasoning is made 
up of scholastic distinctions, and ab- 
struse metaphysical subtilties, which, 
in its legitimate consequences, leads to 
scepticism, infidelity, and even athe- 
ism. To all such language, the follow- 
ing remarks of President Edwards 
very aptly apply; and the same re- 
marks are equally applicable to similar 
language when used against criticism. 

*‘If the reasoning be good, it is as 
frivolous to inquire what science it is 
properly reduced to, as what language 
it is delivered in : and for aman to go 
about to confute the arguments of his 
opponent, by telling him, his argu- 
ments are metaphysical, [or it may 
be added, critical| would be as weak 
as to tell him, his arguments could 
not be substantial, because they were 
written in French or Latin. The 
question is not, whether what is said 
be metaphysics, physics, logic, or 
mathematics, Latin, French, English, 
or Mohawk? but whether the rea- 
soning be good, and the arguments 
truly conclusive ?”* 

If we inquire into the matter of fact 


* Freedom of the will, Pt. 4—Sect. 13. 
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as to “ extravagant opinions” in inter- 
preting the bible, which have been 
advanced by critics who have beer 
overdone by their favorite science ; no 
doubt, for every such opinion which 
could be brought on any one passage, 
at least ten opinions on the same pas- 
sage equally extravagant, could be in- 
stanced,which have originated, not ina 
superabundance, but in a deficiency of 
critical knowledge. Perhaps it is the 
nature of all investigation on subjects 
of religion, to produce evil as well as 
good. Imperfect information, over- 
heated zeal, and an undue estimation 
of one’s own course of study, mislead 
the attention and pervert the judg- 
ment: nor does there appear any oth- 
er remedy for the evil, in our present 
state of imperfection, than to revert to 
implicit faith ; a remedy worse than 
the disease. 

It is well known, that at the com- 
mencement of the Reformation, the 
same objections, in substance, which 
are now made against inquiry into 
the correctness of the common copies 
of the original text of the scriptures, 
were urged against referring to the 
original at all. It was said, that by 
such reference, the faith of christians 
would be shaken, and no one could 
know what to believe. ‘The account 
by Father Paul of the discussions in 
the council of Trent, on decreeing the 
authenticity of the Latin vulgate, 1s 
full of interesting matter. The whole 
is much'too long for insertion-—the fol- 
lowing paragraph will give some no- 
tion of the views entertained by that 
body, of the dangers to be apprehend- 
ed from Greek and Hebrew.— 

‘A great majority of the schoo! 
divines maintained that it was neces- 
sary to hold the common version of the 
scriptures [the Latin vulgate] as di- 
vine and authentic, as it has been fo! 
ages read inthe churches, and used as 
a manual in places of instruction ; that 
otherwise they should give up the cause 
to the Lutherans, and pave the way for 
the admission of innumerable heresies, 
which would light up a flame througl: 
Christendom. ‘That the doctrine o! 
the Roman church, the mother and 
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mistress of all other churches, was 
founded, almost entirely, on certain 
passages of scripture. ‘That if every 
one had the liberty of inquiring into 
she correctness of the common version, 
cither by comparing it with other ver- 
sions, or by a critical examination in- 
to the import of the Greek and He- 
brew originals ; the critics would soon 
become judges of faith. Next, these 
philological pedants would be candid- 
ates for ecclesiastical preferments, and 
would be elevated to bishoprics and 
decorated with cardinal’s hats, to the 
exclusion of school divines and canon- 
ists. Moreover, that the inquisition 
would be unable to proceed against 
_the Lutherans, unless the members of 
that tribunal were adepts in Greek and 
Hebrew ; as these heretics would al- 
ways have a ready defence, alleging 
that the original was in their favor, 
and the ¢ranslation incorrect. That 
this would be to yield to the whims 
and presumptuous speculations of ev- 
ery philologist, who, through malice or 
real ignorance of divinity, should con- 
tradict the received doctrines, by crit- 
ically refining on Greek and Hebrew 
words. That the translation of the 
scriptures by Luther had been the 
fruitful source of many others, all wor- 
thy to be consigned to eternal dark- 
ness. That Martin himself had so 
often retouched his own translation, 
that every new edition contained vari- 
ations from all preceding, by the 
hundred. That if this licentiousness 
were indulged to others, things would 
soon come to such a pass, that no one 
could know what to believe. To these 
reasons, which received the plaudits 
ofthe council, others were added &c.””* 

Yet the catholic divines, notwith- 
standing the decree of the council of 
Trent, have never been able to ad- 
vance, in their controversies with the 
protestants, without constant reference 
io the original scriptures; nor have 
they,in their general course of commen- 
ting on the bible, paid any more than 
a cold deference to the vulgate ver- 
sion. ‘The same will be the result of 
all attempts to decry the use of critic- 
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al inquiries in theological studies. A 
sagacious enemy will suspect, that he 
has found the point most open to at- 
tack, and shape his measures accor- 
dingly. If there is much erroneous 
and shallow criticism afloat in the 
world, the way to correct the proce- 
dure, is not to condemn all criticism, 
but against that which is bad to array 
that whichis good. Every evil has its 
appropriate remedy ; and philological! 
ills are best cured with philological 
prescriptions. ? 





A SERMON. 


2 Cor. vii, 10.—Godly sorrow work. 


eth repentance to salvation, not to 
be repented of. 


All men regret, first or last, that 
they have sinned, but all do not be- 
come truly penitent and receive for- 
giveness. ‘There is a sorrow for sin 
which is unto salvation, and there 
is a sorrow which is unto death; 
and not unfrequently those who per- 
ish, go through more tribulation to 
destruction, than those experience 
whose godly sorrow prepares them 
for heaven. The difference between 
godly and worldly sorrow, consists 
not in the degree, but in the nature 
of the sorrow. 

The object of this discourse is to 
explain the nature, and illustrate the 
evidences of godly sorrow. The na- 
ture of godly sorrow may be discov- 
ered in the following particulars. 

1. [tts sorrow for sin. 

The sicknesses, disappointments, 
and deaths, which mingle wormwood 
in our cup, and make us desolate, 
do not of themselves produce godly 
sorrow. It is sin which inflicts the 
wound, creates the anguish of spirit, 
extorts the tear, and causes the ex- 
clamation, O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? 

2. It is sorrow of heart for having 
sinned against God. 


It presupposes an apprehension of 


the divine excellence, a sense of obli- 


gation violated, of injustice done, of 


tngratitude exhibited. The consid- 
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eration that God is independent, does 
not seem to cancel his rights, or 
absolve his subjects from their al- 
legiance. It is felt that the rights 
of God are sacred, and the sin of 
invading them criminal, in the same 
degree as God is above all in pow- 
er and glory, and his kingdom sur- 
passing all other interests, in ex- 
tent, duration and blessedness. Once, 
he who now weeps would say, * what 
have I done so much against God ?? 
No instruction could produce the feel- 
ing that there is any great evil in sin; 
but now the unbroken force of obli- 
gation presses upon the heart. The 
penitent sees that it is an evil thing, 
and feels it to be a bitter thing, that he 
has sinned against God, has made in- 
surrection against the laws and peace 
of his empire, and his language is, 
‘ Father I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more wor- 
thy to be called thy son.’ 

3. Godly sorrow arises from love 
to God. 

It isthe result of friendship to God, 
and complacency in his character, 
laws, and government. ‘I have 
abused him whose being is infinite, 
whose attributes are perfect, whose 
kingdom is immense and everlasting, 
and whose laws for its protection and 
government, are holy, just and good.” 
This sorrow is the effect of divine 
illumination, which makes the pres- 
ence and glory of God a reality, and 
wakes up in the heart a love strong- 
erthan death. It is this love which 
disarms the rebel. While Sinai 
thundered, he trembled and would 
have fled. Now headores and weeps, 
and will trust in God though He slay 
him. It was love which produced 
that flood of tears with which Mary 
washed her Saviour’s feet, and which 
made Peter hasten out and weep bit- 
‘erly, for having denied his master. 

It is not the fear of punishment, 
which constitutes godly sorrow. Ask 
the awakened sinner, why dost thou 
weep? and he will reply, I have sin- 
ned and my soul isin danger. Ask 
the real penitent, wherefore dost thou 
weep, are not thy sins forgiven? and 
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with quickened emotion he will ex. 
claim, 1 weep because I have sinned 
against him whom my soul loveth. 
and because I still sin against the 
goodness and tender mercy of my God. 

4. Godly sorrow includes aversion 
of heart to sin itself. 

There is between sin and hetiness 
an opposition of nature, which produ- 
ces a repellency of feeling, when they 
meet in the same heart. The flesh lust- 
eth against the Spirit, and the Spirit a- 
gainst the flesh ; and these are contra- 
ry, the one to the other. This aver- 
sion to sin would be felt by holiness, 
even though God did not require it. 
Sin in its own nature is evil, and ho- 
liness recoils with disgust from its pol- 
luting touch. 

5. The ingratitude involved in sin- 
ning against God, adds poignancy 
to godly sorrow. ‘The maiesty 
of God fills the penitent with trem- 
bling ; his benevolence with shame, 
for having set up a selfish interest in 
opposition tothe glory of his kingdom; 
and the mercy of God, in providing 
a Saviour for a world of rebels, pro- 
duces admiration and abasement. 
But when all this majesty stoops to 
deliver his own soul from death, and 
all this benevolence is concentrated 
upon his own heart, the penitent 
feels the burden of his iniquity to be 
intolerable. ‘Then it is that the rock 
dissolves, and the tears flow. 

Finally, godly sorrow includes a 
just sense of the debasement and evi! 
brought by sin upon the subject him- 
self. 

Though this is not the first nor the 
greatest item in the account, it is not 
omitted. ‘How much good have | 
lost by sinning against God? What 
a sacrifice have I made of dignity in- 
tellectual and moral ; from what height 
of honour to what degradation ol 
shame, have I descended; from what 
blessedness turned away, to what fa- 
mine ? Fool that I am, to have turned 
my back upon the sun, to pursue into 
darkness and sorrow sparks of my own 
kindling; to have forsaken fountains 
of living water for broken cisterns ; 
to have abandoned my Father’s house 
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and service to attend upon swine, and 
to feed on husks.’ 

Some of the evidences of godly 
sorrow, Will be found in the following 
particulars. 

1. It is occasioned primarily and 
chiefly by the sins of the heart. Not 
hecause sins of action are not perceiv- 
ed and lamented, but because the sins 
of the heart are the most numerous, 
and the most grievous. The chris- 
tian’s heart is a world of iniquity.— 
Here is the fountain of pollution, and 
if the streams flow out, beyond the 
houndaries of this dark empire, full 
well does he know that it is but a 
small proportion of the entire amount, 
which ever sees the light of day. It 
may be received as a maxim, that the 
man who finds more occasions of sor- 
row, in his life, than in his heart, 
has not known his heart, and is not a 
penitent. 

2. Godly sorrow is occasioned, and 
indicated, by a painful sense of rela- 
tive deficiency in all good desires and 
affections. 

When the penitent examines his 
heart with respect to his love to 
God, he finds it to be so feeble, com- 
pared with the love which the excel- 
lence of God should inspire, that it 
seems doubtful, sometimes, whether 
it has in fact any existence. This 
love isso inconstant also, compared 
with the undecaying ardour which is 
felt to be due, that he trembles lest 
all which has seemed to be love, 
should prove ‘ like the morning cloud 
and the early dew.’ If gratitude is 
at times awakened, it is an emotion 
so short lived, and so disproportioned 
to the benefits which have been re- 
ceived, that he often finds it difficult 
to decide whether it be only a modi- 
lication of selfishness, or the love of 
Christ, that constrains him. 

Ifany sense of the evil of sin is ex- 
perienced, or any abasement felt, it 
seems to be the result of vision so ob- 
scure, and of affections so languid, 
that he finds it hard to determine, 
whether it is the fear of selfishness, or 


wa sorrow of love, which heaves the 
sich, 


If, at times, his interest in the Re- 
deemer’s cause rises to such decision 
as throws all rivals far behind, so 
soon do these same vanquished rivals 
overtake the loiterer, and wrest from 
Christ the victories which he had 
seemed to win, that the sinner-is con- 
strained to doubt who, in fact, is Lord 
over him, Jesus Christ, or this vain 
world. 

Never does his love or his gratitude 
or sorrow for sin, rise to such strength 
of action, as that he feels in these 
respects nothing more to be attained ; 
while his affections often sink so low 
as to create and justify the doubt, 
whether he ever loved, or ever ‘ sor- 
rowed after a godly sort.? 

3. Another class of sins of heart, 


whose painful influence occasions — 


and indicates godly sorrow, is found 
in the depraved affections of the scul. 
The evil affections, though enfee- 

bled, are not extirpated, by the intro- 
duction of holiness into the heart. 
They remain to contend with grace, 
and gain-at times lamentable victo- 
ries. Now it is selfishness that 
blinds the friend of God, and draws 
him wide from the path of rectitude ; 
and now it is pride which lifts him 
up to fall into the condemnation of 
the Devil. The world unable by all 
its glory to seduce his Captain, 
spreads its treasures to the eye of his 
hesitating follower, and gains the 
wishful look, the rising desire, and at 
length, the willing captive. Gain 
supplants godliness ; the pleasures of 
sin, those of religion ; and the praise 
of men falls with more sweetness up- 
on the ear, than the praise of God. 
Unhappy fugitive from life, return to 
thy rest. Far hast thou wandered 
inquiring at the gate of every idol 
temple, “who will shew me any 
a? °? But thou wilt return, if ev- 

thy footsteps shall be retraced, 
with famished soul and b! eeding heart, 
exclaiming, 

Wretch that Tam, {o wander thus, 

In quest of talse delight ; 


Let ine be fastened to thy cross, 
Rather than lose thy sight ! 


But even where the world cannot 
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seduce, stupidity lays its paralizing 
hand upon the heart, diffusing through 
the members the inaction of death. 
The tongue is mute, the eyelids are 
closed, the hand is motionless, and the 
feet once swift in duty, refuse to move; 
and lest a resurrection should ensue, 
sloth comes in, to perpetuate the do- 
minion of spiritual death. To every 
command and exhortation, the re- 
sponse is made, ‘a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands 
to sleep.’ Address to him the 
alarming expostulation ‘ what mean- 
est thou, O sleeper! arise and call 
upon thy God,’ and from the couch 
of indolence, the same veice replies, 
‘I cannot arise, I cannot.’ Sometimes 
persous in this condition never awake, 
but consummate in life and in death 
the evidence that their faith is vain. 
But if they are united to Christ, be- 
cause he lives, they shall live also. 
When, however, the eye opens and 
lite beats again in the heart, will not 
the voice of weeping and of supplica- 
tion be heard? It will be heard ; 
when they remember their ways and 
their doings, they will repent in dust 
and ashes. No excuse will be heard, 
no palliations be offered. ‘These 
sins of the heart which have prevail- 
ed, wiil be called, not infirmities, but 
sins, not faults but crimes, not trivial 
offences but sins of high aggravation ; 
and will be felt as such. When led 
eaptive by their power he was far 
from being at ease, the pleasures of 
sin did not satisfy, the rest of sloth 
did not refresh, and the excuses for 
inaction could not give quiet to his 
conscience. ‘A dreadful sound was 
in his ears,’ and all his dreams were 
ominous and troubleseme. 

4. Godly sorrow is occasioned and 
indicated by the apparent increase 
of indwelling sin. 

It is acommon expectation, that 
the commencement of holiness will 
be evinced by a perceptible diminu- 
tion of moral evil in the heart; and 
that growth in grace will directly di- 
minish the amount of apprehended 
evil, and increase the amount of per- 
ceived excellence. Whereas, invari- 
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ably, the sinfulness of the heart j; 
perceived more after conversion, thay 
before; and as the illumination of th- 
Spirit increases, and the work of sanc. 
tification goes on, discoveries stil! 
more and more humbling are made, 
of the deceitfulness of the heart. 

This fact so unlooked for, is the 
occasion of temporary despondenc; 
to the convert, and of bondage throug); 
fear of death, all their life time, tc 
persons of a tender spirit, who do no! 
understand the effects of sanctification. 
But whether the scriptures are con- 
sulted, or the experience of the pious, 
it will be found that this increasing 
apprehension of the sinfulness of the 
heart, associated with increasing aver- 
sion to sin and abasement on account 
of it, is one of the most unequivocal 
evidences of grace. Elevated joys 
and great confidence, may end in 
darkness and unquestioned apostasy : 
but the evidence of a conscience ha- 
bitually tender, and of a heart humble 
and contrite in the view of increased 
discoveries of unworthiness and guilt, 
constitutes, it is believed, evidence 
which will not make ashamed. 

It corresponds with the purpose oi 
God to humble his people, that he 
Should show them what is in their 
hearts; as also with his purpose o! 
manifesting in them the riches of his 
grace, while he receives from them 
the tribute of everlasting praise. It 
results also from the nature of holiness. 
that its increase in the heart should 
produce those progressive discoveries 
of deceitfulness and sin, which have 
been described. 

The growth of grace in the heart 
of the penitent increases his aversion 
to sin, while it sheds abroad in his sou! 
a growing light, making new discove- 
ries of the depravity of his heart, sur- 
passing in apparent magnitude any 
offence which grace has removed. 
While he sees God and the law ani 
his own heart, with increasing clear- 
ness of vision, he with growing inten- 
sity abhors himself, with deeper con- 
trition lays his mouth in the dust, and 
with more vehement importunity cries 
til! the very hour of his deliverance: 
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Wash me thoroughly from mine tn- 
iquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” 

5. Godly sorrow is indicated by its 
universality. 

It has respect to all manner of sin. 
The heart is regarded as the fountain, 
put all the streams which flow from it, 
are contemplated with grief and aver- 
jon. So little does the penitent per- 
form, of the much which he feels him- 
self bound to do, that his sins of omis- 
sion bring him daily with penitent 
confession to the throne of grace ; 
while the much which is said and 
done amiss, creates sometimes doubts 
concerning the reality of his piety, 
and always that grief and shame which 
an ingenuous mind cannot fail to feel 
in doing that which it ‘does not al- 
low Where can he look with com- 
nlacency P His heart is deceitful and 
wicked, his thoughts are often vain, 
his best motives mingled with alloy, 
his best deeds polluted. 
lence of sin in others, does not divest 
it of its odiousness ; the repetition of 
it in his own experience, does not 
reconcile him to the habit. Sin isa 
law warring against the law of his 
mind, and bringing him into a captiv- 
ity which makes him wretched. 

6. Another indication of godly 
sorrow is the constant resistance 
which is made to sin. 

The penitent does not say, ‘I shall 
never be perfect 5 it is in vain there- 
‘ore toresistevil. I must be saved by 
grace at last, and a few sins, more or 
ess, will make but little difference in 
the account 3; I will therefore cease 
irom the conflict.2. The awakened 
sinner may find striving irksome, and 
cease from exertion, and the false pro- 
lessor of the religion of Jesus may 
acquiesce in captivity to sin ; but the 
‘ue penitent cannot be at peace with 
in. The Spirit will strive against it. 
The law of his mind will war against 
it. His seed remaineth in him, and he 
“annot sin because he is born of God. 
Though foiled, he will not yield ; 
though led into captivity, he does not 
take up his abode in the land of exile. 

if sighs, and weeps, and shakes his 

‘ans, and cries for help. | 
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7. Godly sorrow is invariably pro- 
ductive of reformation. 

Though the heart may not seem to 
crow better, it does in fact escape grad- 
ually from the dominion of sin, and 
come under the dominion of holiness. 
‘his change though not perceptible 
at each moment of the transition, is 
perceptible by a comparison of the 
heart with itself, at distant intervals. 
Sin, as a general principle, does de- 
cline, and holiness gains strength ; 
and in like manner will the evil and 
the gracious affections exhibit evi- 
dence at distant intervals, the one of 
decline and the othe: of augmented 
vigor. * The path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’ ‘“Theking- 
dom of God is as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground, and it should 
spring up and grow; first the blade, 
then the ear,and after that the full 
cornin the’ear.’ The hatred ofsin, the 
watchfulness and self denial and sup- 
plication for help, of the penitent, 
are notin vain. Jesus Christ gives 
him, progressively, the victory. 
While he leads him on from conflict 
to conflict, he leads him on from 
strength to strength. Though as en- 
emies are enfeebled and fall, new ones 
unseen before, rise up and press on 
to the conflict ; still, his way is mark- 
ed with monuments of victory, so 
that he may humbly say of some sins 
and temptations to sin, ‘the Egyp- 
tians which I have seen to day I shall 
see no more.’ Especially, will god- 
ly sorrow be distinguished and evid- 
enccd by unequivocal reformation of 
life and conversation. There are 
some who are visited with periodical 
terrors and reformations, which they 
call seasons of repentance, from which 
they relapse into their wonted way ; 
and although the relapse is long, and 
the reformation short, yet they cannot 
give uptheirhope. They know that 
they live not as they ought, but they 
never can sin without remorse, and 
this, with their temporary reforma- 
tions, makes up their evidence of god- 
ly sorrow. But let all such persons of 
periodical amendment and habitua! 
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transgression, assuredly know that 
their hope is vain. Their remorse 
and terror are but the commencement 
of that fear and distress and anguish, 
which will be the attendants of their 
way forever ; and their reformation 
is nothing but the violent though ef- 
fectual resistance, which their abused 
conscience makes to their hearts. He 
that hath this hope in him, purifieth 
himself ; and godly sorrow is repen- 
tance so sincere and efficacious as needs 
not to be repented of, while it produces 
indignation with respect to past sins, 
carefulness and zeal in the resistance 
of existing temptation, and earnest de- 
sire to be delivered from sin in time 
to come. 

Finally, godly sorrow extinguishes 
selfrighteous hopes, and renders Jesus 
Christ preeminently precious. It pre- 
pares the subject to feel the necessity 
of his atonement, of his grace to pu- 
rify the heart, and of his righteousness 
as the meritorious cause of justifica- 
tion through faith in him. What 


things were gain to him, he now 


counts loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord, 
that he may be found in him, not hav- 
ing on his own righteousness which 
is of the law, but the righteousness 
which is of God by faith. Conscious 
in full view of sins within, and ene- 
mies without, that he can do nothing of 
himself, and can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth him. 
Some of those who read this dis- 
course indulge the hope that they 
have experienced godly sorrow. If 
so, and we have done justice to the 
subject, you can set your seal to our 
testimony, that itis true. What then 
is the fact P Are you acquainted, ex- 
perimentally, with the nature and ev- 
idences of godly sorrow ? Is your sor- 
row occasioned by sin? Is it sorrow 
for having sinned against God ? Does 
the ingratitude of sin add poignancy to 
your sorrow ? What sins occasion 
the most annoyance and grief? Are 
they the sins of yourheart? Do you 
feel and mourn over the relative defi- 
eiency of all good desires and affec- 
tions P Do you perceive and are you 
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affected by the prevalence of the de. 
praved affections ? Do selfishness ang 
pride trouble you? Does your world. 
liness alarm you ? Is your stupidit; 
grievous, and your sloth endured ag » 
body of death P Do you, the more you 
examine, and the longer you live, make 
increasing discoveries of the deceit- 
fulness and wickedness of your heart: 
And yet do you discover in it some- 
thing which is opposed to sin, and 
makes habitual resistance? And is 
this resistance so far effectual, as 
that from one period to another, 
there is a_ perceptible decline oj 
some sinful passions or affections, and 
a perceptible vigor added, in some 
respects, to the graces of the Spirit ? 
And especially, is there a reformation 
prompt and unequivocal from every 
iminorality ? And still do you feel 
your unworthiness and helplessness. 
and does your need of Christ, as wel! 
as his excellencies, render him more 
and more precious ? If, so far as you 
can determine your habit of thought, 
and course of experience, it is in coin- 
cidence with this outline, the scriptures 
justify the conclusion, that you have 
passed from death unto life, and shall 
not come into condemnation. 

But are you all able to come to 
this conclusion? Are none of you con- 
strained to say, ‘if suchas we have 
read is the nature, and if such are the 
evidences of godly sorrow, we arc 
strangers to it.” Then are ye aliens 
from the kingdom of God, and stran- 
gers from the covenants of promise. 
children of wrath because children 
disobedience. 

Your rebellion against God is un 
questionable, but of your repentance 
there is no memorial. Your obliga- 
tions to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ are infinite, but they have, like 
the laws of God, been constantly vio 
lated. With the heart you have nev 
er obeyed, but have sinned only and 
constantly. God has regarded you 
with good will, but never with com- 
placency. In view of your character, 
he is angry with you every day. The 
curses of the violated law, aud of the 
despised gospel, in one deep and fiery 
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stream of wrath, are rolling to sweep 
you away ; and you cannot flee from, 
and you cannot resist, or when it shall 
eome, endure the desolation. Now 
is vour time to escape. God from 
heaven beholds your danger, and 
calls aloud to you to repent and es- 
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cape his displeasure. Repent there- 
fore, that your sins may be blotted out. 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. Repent, knowing that ex- 
cept you repent you must perish, and 
that now for a long time your damna- 
tion slumbereth not. 

















smiscellaneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Unhappy instance of conformity to 
the world. 

[We are assured from the most res- 
pectable authority, that the follow- 

ing account is strictly true. ] 


M. was a brilliant character. Her 
person was attractive, and her mind 
and heart were capable of receiving 
and retaining the most refined senti- 
ments of polite education. She pos- 
sessed the advantages and all the qual- 
ities necessary to find acceptance, and 
hold an important place in the socie- 
ty in which she moved. Pleasure 
and admiration attended wherever 
she went. At the age of twenty, her 
heart was impressed with the truths 
of religion, and she soon afforded clear 
and decisive evidence of a work of 
grace. She turned from lying vani- 
ties to the pursuit of heavenly wisdom, 
and, for atime, found great joy and 
peace in believing. Unhappily, how- 
ever, she began to feel that the world 
was too good to lose. It held out 
flattering prospects, and worldly peo- 
ple wished for her society. She re- 
solved to be a christian, but she also 
resolved not always to appear such. 
She would go with the world to the 
extent of what she deemed, christian 
liberty, but would be the more care- 
fulto maintain piety in the closet. 

We hardly need assert that the 
comfort of M. gradually declined. 
She wished to make a_ public profes- 
sion of her faith, but she wished for 
better evidence of her piety, and won- 
dered where was the blessedness of 
which she once spake. At the end 
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of two years, an affecting event led 
her to consider more attentively 
her true situation, and she was hum- 
bled in the dust to perceive where 
she had been, and what she had 
been doing. She seemed to herself 
to have received the grace of God in 
vain, to have abused his mercy and 
grieved his Holy Spirit; but she de- 
termined again to return unto the 
Lord. With purpose of heart to 
new obedience, she confessed Christ 
before men, again found tranquillity, 
and walked as a child of the light and 
of the day. Her heart glowed with 
love, and she seemed to be taking up 
the cross and following Christ. She 
found ready acceptance with the pi- 
ous, her powers found better, and 
higher employment, and she promis- 
ed fairer attainments than others in a 
devout and holy life. But her beset- 
ting sin, though quieted, was not sub- 
dued. It became clamorous for in- 
dulgence, and she would yield a little 
and little, to induce its quietness. 
She became afraid of differing too 
widely in opinion, habits, and pur- 
suits, from those with whom she asso- 
ciated. She would not go to the full 
extent of worldly pleasure, but she 
would show complacency in it. She 
was naturally cheerful, animated, in- 
telligent, and she now contributed by 
her conversation a full share of pleas- 
ure and instruction in the social cir- 
cle. She wished to maintain her in- 
fluence, imagining that thereby she 
might win some to the cause of truth, 
not aware that instead of recommen- 
ding her religion, she was only re- 
commending herself ; and that it was 
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the absence of piety which gained her 
success. She was vainly striving to 
unite the irreconcilable interests of 
earth and heaven, not willing to lose 
the one, and determined to keep her 
hold upon the other; not considering 
that the world is the stronger party, 
and that the kind hearted reformer is 
more likely to become conformed to 
the world, than the world to be allur- 
ed to embrace religion. We follow- 
ed her through a series of experi- 
ments and trying conflicts, till her 
health began to decline, chiefly from 
the pressure of mental exertion, which 
her delicate frame could not sustain. 
Those who honour God, he will hon- 
our. We saw her fast declining, and 
greatly feared her sun would set in 
darkness. No one doubted her piety, 
but she had not suffered it to shine, 
and it continued clouded in her own 
mind. The solemn hour of death 
seemed doubly solemn. She feared 
to appear before her God,and she felt, 
at times, as much distress as she could 
possibly endure. She was awaken- 
ed to see clearly that conformity to 
the world had been the bane of her 
peace, and had well nigh proved her 
ruin. She had intervals of light 
through the valley, which had else 
been of intolerable darkness, and we 
saw her, as we doubt not, sleep in Je- 
sus, though barely sustained by the 
hope that her sins might be forgiven 


a 


her. + 


[From the Christian Instructor.] 


4necdote of the late Rev. John New- 


ton. 


Two or three years before the 
death of this eminent servant of Christ, 
when his sight was become so dim, 
that he was no longer able to read, an 
aged friend and brother in the minis- 
try, now living, called on him to 
breakfast. Family praver succeed- 
ing. the portion ef scripture for the 


Anecdote of Newton.— Poetry. 
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day was read tohim. It was taker, 
out of Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury : 
‘¢ By the grace of God, I am what J 
am.” It was the pious man’s custom 
on these occasions, to make a short 
familiar exposition of the passage 
read. After the reading of this text 
he paused for some moments, and 
then uttered the following affecting so. 
liloguy :—“ 1 am not what I ought to 
be! Ah! how imperfect and defi- 
cient !—I am not what I wish to be! 
1‘ abhor what is evil,’ and I would 
‘cleave to what is good !’—I am not 
what I hope to be !—Soon, soon, I 
shall put off mortality: and with 
mortality all sin and imperfection! 
Yet, though I am not what I ought 
to be, nor what I wish to be, nor 
what I hope to be, I can truly say, I 
am not what I once was—a slave to 
sin and Satan; and I can_ heartily 
join with the Apostle, and acknowl- 
edge; By the grace of God, I am 


what Tam! Let us pray !” 


CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 
By James Montgomeri; 

People of the living God ! 
I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod. 
Peace and comfort no where found 
Now to you my spirit turns, 
Turns a fugitive unblest ; 
Brethren! where your altar burns, 
O receive me to your rest. 


Lonely I no longer roam, 

Like the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 
Where you dwell shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be my grave, 
Mine the God whom you adore, 
Your Redeemer shall be mine ; 
Earth can fill my soul no more; 
Every idol I resign. 


Tell me not of gain and loss, 

Ease, enjoyment, pomp, and power ; 

Welcome poverty and cross, 

Shame, reproach, affliction’s hour! 

—‘< Follow me !”—I know thy voice, 

Jesus, Lord! thy steps I see: 

Now I take thy yoke by choice, 

Lizht’s thy burthen now to me 
Sneffield, April, 1820. 
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Review of Pamphlets on the Unitarian Controversy. 


Kiebicw of Rew Publications. 


Review of Pamphlets on the Unita- 
rian Controversy. 


(Concluded from page 149.) 


2. Unitarians are chargeable with 
exalting reason above Revelation. 
The present controversy has seldom 
come before the public without more 
or less dispute respecting the legiti- 
mate use of reason in deciding the 
chief questions in debate. We have 
complaints on this subject from both 
Mr. C. and the Reviewer. 


The principles adopted by the class of 
Christians, in whose name I speak,need to 
be explained,because they are often misun- 
derstood. Weare particularly accused of 
making an unwarrantable use of reason in 
the interpretation of Scripture. We are said 
:o exalt reason above revelation, to prefer 
our own wisdom toGod’s. Loose and un- 
defined charges of this kind, are circulated 
so freely, and with such injurious inten- 
tions, that we think it due to ourselves, 
and to the cause of truth, to express our 
riews with some particularity.—p. 5. 


Vid. also Rev. p. 382. 


Mr. C. proceeds to shew the neces- 
sity of employing reason in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. With the gen- 
eral course of his remarks, Mr. S. ful- 
ly agrees; nor do we suppose that 
the divines in New-England would 
hesitate to subscribe to the principles 
laid down by Mr. C. to the same ex- 
tent in which Mr. 8. has done. Had 
Mr. C., had the Reviewer, faithfully 
adhered to that use of reason which 
the sermon prescribes, we should 
have found little cause for complaint. 
So far however is this from being the 
fact, so unequivocal are the proofs of 
an unwarrantable use of reason in the 
interpretation of Scripture furnished 
by these writers, and so much do 
the main questions in controversy 
depend on the true principles of in- 
terpretation, that we feel bound to 
notice this part of the subject. 

We do not consider it as a crime, but 
as an indispensable duty ,toemploy rea- 
3on in the interpretation of the Scrip- 


tures. Wedo not charge Mr. C. and 
the Reviewer with the right use of 
reason, and of thus coming to results 
inconsistent with the truths of the di- 
vine word. Wedo not charge them 
with rejecting on the authority of rea- 
son, what they believe to be the true 
import of the sacred volume. But 
we maintain that they exalt reason 
above revelation, by rejecting the true 
import of the divine declarations on 
the authority of reason, when its de- 
cisions, through perversion are erro- 
neous, and when through incompe- 
tence they are unauthorized. 

The principles of interpretation by 
which the Trinitarian import of texts 
is rejected will be seen in the follow- 
ing extracts. Mr. C. says, 


These latter passages we do not hesitate 
to modify, and restrain and turn from the 
most obvious sense, because this sense is 
opposed to the known properties of the 
veings to whom they relate; and we muin- 
tain, that we adhere to the same principle, 
and use no greater latitude, in explaining, 
as we do, the passages which are thought 
to support the Godhead of Christ.—p. 23. 


When it is considered, that the term 
God is sometimes applied in the Scriptures 
to men and higher beings, who in authori- 
ty or other circumstances resemble the su- 
preme God, we shall see that we bave au 
thority for explaining the term with a de- 
gree of latitude in the text under consider- 
ation.—p. 48. 


The Reviewer has discussed still 
more extensively the subject of inter- 
pretation. He says, | 


The state of the case then, as far as it 
regards the interpretation of these passa- 
ges, we conceive to be this. Our oppo- 
nents quote ceriain texts, and explain 
them in a meaning which, regarding only 
some particular expresions in these texts, 
goes to support their opinions. We ex: 
plain the same texts in a very different 
meaning ; and believe our sense to be the 
true one. The words, considered in them- 
selves, will perhaps bear either meaning, 
that of our opponents, as weil as our own. 
We will at least concede, for the sake of 
argument, that this is the case. In what 
manner, then, are we to decide which 
meaning is the trueone ? How are we to 
determine, whether the meaning in which 
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we explain any passage, or that which 
is put upon it by our opponents, is the 
sense which was intended by the writer ? 
—p. 405, 


After specifying some of the princi- 
pal causes of the ambiguity of lan- 
guage, he says, 


But where the words which compose a 
sentence are such, that the sentence may 
be used to express more than one mean- 
ing, its true meaning is to be determined 
SOLELY by a reference to EXTRINSIC CON- 
SIDERATIONS, such as we have stated. In 
the case supposed (a case of very frequent 
occurrence) all that we can learn from the 
mere words of the sentence, is the differ- 
ent meanings which the sentence is capa- 
ble of expressing. It is obvious that the 
words, considered in themselves, can af- 
ford no assistance in determining which 
of these different meanings was that inten- 
ded by the author. ‘This problem is to be 
solved solely by a process of reasoning, 
founded upon such considerations as we 
have stated.—p. 409. 


He then cites several examples of the 
figurative use of language, two of 
which are from the Scriptures, viz. 
John xi. 26, and vi. 53, and to the 
inquiry why we do not understand 
these texts literally, he answers, 


Solely because we have such notions of 
the character and doctrines of our Saviour 
that we are satisfied that he would not 
teach any thing irrational or absurd ; and 
that the declaration in question would be 
very irrational, if understood literally with 
out reference to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; and altogether absurd, if sup- 
»osed to imply the truth of this doctrine. 
t is upon the same principle, that we in- 
ferpret a very large proportion of all the 
figurative language which we meet with. 
We at once reject the literal meaning of 
the words, and understand them as figura- 
tive, because if we did not do this, they 
would convey some meaning which con- 
tradicts common sense; and it would be 
inconsistent with our notions of the char- 
acter of the writer, to suppose him to in- 
tend such a meaning.—pp. 411, 412. 


He further says, 


Upon the principle just stated, we may 
reject the literal meaning of a passage, 
even where we cannot pronounce with 
confidence, what isitstrue meaning. The 
words of our Saviour just quoted, are an 
example in point. One may be fully jus- 
tified in rejecting their literal meaning, 
who is wholly unable to determine their 
true meaning.—p. 412. 
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To render our cause as it would 


seem hopeless, he lays down the fol. 
lowing principle. 


But these considerations are in our 
minds of so much weight, as to render it 
certain, that the Trinitarian exposition of 
every genuine passage of the New-Testa- 
ment is false. Their force can be avoided 
only in one way, not by proving, positively, 
that the words will bear a Trinitarian mea- 
ning—for we have, all along, for the sake 
of argument, gone upon this supposition— 
but by proving, negatively, that itis im- 
possible they should have been used in 
any other than a Trinitarian meaning ;— 
that the words will bear but one sense, 
and that this is the only sense, which they 
could have been intended to express.— 
pp. 413, 414. 


The first of these principles of in- 
terpretation which we shall notice is, 
“that we may reject the literal mean- 
ing of a passage, even where we cannot 
pronounce with confidence what is its 
true meaning.” That there may be 
cases to which this principle is appli- 
cable, we readily admit. But we 
maintain that to warrant its applica- 
tion, there must be some peculiar cir- 
cumstance which shall mark the case 
as an exception to the ordinary mode 
of speaking or writing. . For exam- 
ple our Lord made declarations which 
he desigued should not be understood 
at the time, but be explained by sub- 
sequent events. The ordinary de- 
sign however, of speaking and writing 
is not to conceal our meaning, but to 
be understood, and the general rule is 
to be determined in reference to this 
fact. When therefore it is apparent 
that the writer intends to convey his 
meaning clearly, and is obviously 
competent to make it clear, then we 
are not authorized to reject his literal 
meaning unless we can clearly per- 
ceive some other to be his real mean- 
ing. The mere fact that a word has 
been used figuratively, is not of itself 
enough to decide that it is thus used, 
in a particular case. An apparent 
falsehoood or absurdity is not enough 
to prove that an assertion is to be un- 
derstood figuratively; for the writer 
may have designed a falsehood, or 
he may have been ignorant of what 
we know, or he may know more than 
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we, and be qualified to pronounce us 
under a mistake in our supposed 
knowledge. The supposed infallibil- 
ity of a writer in connexion with the 
known absurdity of a literal meaning 
of his words, is not enough to author- 
ize a figurative interpretation; for 
language is capable of a definite mean- 
ing, and the evidence that a literal 
meaning, though absurd, is the real 
meaning of the speaker, may be great- 
er than the evidence on which we rest 
the belief of his infallibility. So ob- 
viously just is this principle, that the 
most distinguished Unitarians, main- 
taining the absurdity of the literal 
meaning of Trinitarian texts, and yet 
being fully persuaded that it was the 
real meaning of the writers, have ac- 
tually denied their infallibility. This 
measure of infidelity deserves at least 
the credit of consistency. 

We grant that the known absurdity 
of a literal meaning creates a pre- 
sumption that a speaker designs to 
speak figuratively, and we are natu- 
rally influenced by such a presump- 
tion to inquire whether the words con- 
vey a definite meaning figuratively in- 
terpreted. If they do, the case is 
plain, we are to reject the literal and 
adopt the figurative import. If they 
do not, the speaker is convicted of 
absurdity and his authority must be 
given up. On no other principle is 
language capable of expressing ab- 
surdities, nor can any man, not even 
a Trinitarian, be convicted of uttering 
absurdities. 

We have a striking illustration of 
the unsoundness of the principle of 
Mr. C. and the Reviewer, in the ap- 
plication which they make of it to 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
They maintain that the literal import 
of the texts, which are supposed by 
the Catholic to teach this doctrine, is 
to be rejected solely on the ground of 
its absurdity, in connexion with the 
character of Christ. But this princi- 
ple contains an assumption which 
leaves christianity open to the assaults 
of infidelity without a defence. The 
infidel concedes nothing to the author- 
ty of the speaker, and yet without as- 





suming that authority, the Unitarian 
has no means of exempting the decla- 
ration of Christ from palpable absur- 
dity. The infidel claims, and justly 
claims, that we shew the declara- 
tions in question not to be: ab- 
surd by shewing independently of 
the speaker’s authority, that they 
have some other than a literal mean- 
ing. But this the Unitarian confess- 
es himself unable to do. Thus the 
very principle which Mr. C. and the 
Reviewer adopt to confute the Cath- 
olic, tends to confirm the infidel in re- 
jecting the revelation of God; and on 
the supposition that there are many 
such cases, (and these writers seem 
to suppose that there are) we see not 
why they are not obliged to yield to 
the infidel a complete triumph. The 
fact is, that both the Catholic and the 
infidel are to be met on the same 
ground, viz. by shewing independent- 
ly of the authority of the speaker, that 
the language of our Lord does admit 
and require a figurative meaning. 

We have thus attempted to shew 
that the absurdity of the literal mean- 
ing of a writer is not, in itself, proof 
that it is not his real meaning, and 
that such absurdity being known, 
with no evidence existing of a figura- 
tive meaning, simply goes to discredit 
the writer’s authority. Would Unita- 
rians then use their reason as not abu- 
sing it, instead of discarding the Trin- 
itarian interpretation of texts solely 
on the ground of its absurdity, they 
would feel obliged to deny the inspi- 
ration of the sacred writers or the 
truth of the God who inspired them. 

Another principle of interpretation 
adopted by Unitarians is, that the fig- 
urative use of language especially of 
the term God, authorizes a figurative 
interpretation of that term when ap- 
plied to Christ. We regret that when 
Mr. C. and the Reviewer have so 
strenuously insisted that the usus lo- 
quendi authorizes us to attach a figu- 
rative meaning to the term God as 
applied to Christ, that they should 
not attempt to substantiate the asser- 
lion by adducing instances in point. 
It belongs to Unitarians to shew that 
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there are the same reasons for suppo- 
sing the term to be figurative in the 
one case, which there are for suppo- 
sing it to be so in the other. ‘This 
they have not attempted. The whole 
shew of argument lies in the assump- 
tion, that merely because the term God 
is sometimes used in an inferior sense, 
therefore it may besupposed to be used 
in an inferior sense when applied to 
Christ. We readily concede that so far 
as authority or exaltation is concerned, 
there would be the same propriety in 
applying the term to Christ, in this 
sense, as tomere men orangels. And 
so, for aught we know, there might 
be propriety in applying the term to 
Christ, in some other figurative sense. 
But this does not decide that the word 
is, or that we have the least warrant 
for Supposing that it is, thus applied to 
Christ. Indeed if we may say as 
Unitarians do, that words may be sup- 
posed to be used figuratively in any 
particular case with no other evidence 
of the fact than that the same words 
are “sometimes” used figuratively and 
that a literal meaning is absurd, there 
is an end to all precision of language. 
From the charge of uttering absurdi- 
ties, every writer has complete exemp- 
tion in the figurative and consequent 
indeterminate meaning of terms. Nor 
can it be proved, admitting this prin- 
ciple, at least in a great majority of 
the declarations of the fact, that any 
Trinitarian has ever 4iterally asserted 
that the Son is God; nor that Mr. 
C. or the Reviewer has literally de- 
nied that he is God. Unitarians 
must either abandon this principle of 
interpreting language, or in all can- 
dour and fairness must say that ‘Trin- 
itarians never intended literally to as- 
sert the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, but as the Literal meaning of 
their language is absurd and as they 
may be supposed to possess a com- 
mon share of intelligence and hones- 
ty, it is to be concluded that Trin- 
itarians have only written and spo- 
ken FIGURATIVELY on this subject. 

But the real question is, have we 
the same evidence that the word God 
is used in an inferior sense when ap- 


LAprn., 


plied to Christ which we have of its 
figurative use in other cases. To ap. 
swer this question, we enquire what 
is the true reason, for the opinion that 
in the declaration, “TI said ye are 
gods” (Elohim) the terin is not useq 
literally and that it was not the desigy 
of the speaker to assert the real dj- 
vinity of those of whom he speaks, 
If our preceding remarks be just, 
then from the fact that language is 
‘Ssometimes” used figuratively, oy 
from the infallibility of the speaker, o 
from the absurdity of a literal mean. 
ing, nothing appears to decide that 
the term (Elohim) gods is used in the 
passage betore us in a figurative sense. 
Hence it follows that from these sour- 
ces of argument, the Unitarian can- 
not make out a single instance of the 
figurative application of the term by 
an inspired writer, to men or angels. 
We hesitate not indeed to pronounce 
with the Unitarian, that the word is 
used in a figurative sense in the 82d 
Psalm. But itis of vital importanceto 
ascertain the reason which authorizes 
this interpretation. Now this we 
maintain is not the authority of the 
speaker in connexion with the absur- 
dity of a literal import ; but lies inthe 
fact that the meaning of the writer, fig- 
uratively interpreted, is definite and 
undeniably apparent. His design is 
to exalt Jehovah above all other be- 
ings however exalted ; see verse Ist. 
in which the declaration was made. 
‘¢ God standeth in the congregation of 
the mighty, he judgeth among the 
gods.” The speaker applies the term 
gods to earthly magistrates or princes, 
strongly to designate their exaltation, 
that thus still higher supremacy may 
be seen to belong to the true God, as 
“ higher than the highest.” The /an- 
guage is used in such a manner as to 
evince its figurative use, beyond a mo- 
ment’s doubt, by giving us the mean- 
ing of the speaker as definitely as had 
he used the most literal terms. The 
very language itself precludes the 
possibility of a literal import, and re- 
qutresa figurative interpretation. The 
only question is, are there not passa 
ges of scripture which assert the divin- 
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ity of Christ without this mark of figu- 
rative phraseology ? Let the Review- 
er answer. ‘ There are a few texts 
which will bear a Trinitarian mean- 
ing throughout.” p. 415. Now we 
ask, will the text which is supposed to 
furnish the parallel, bear a literal mea- 
ning throughout? Does not every pas- 
sage adduced by Unitarians as an ex- 
ample of the inferior use of the word 
God, mark the inferiority of the be- 
ings spoken of to God, as explicitly 
as language can mark it, and therefore 
require a figurative interpretation. If 
not, itis to no purpose that the pas- 
sage is adduced as an example. Jf it 
does, then the question is, does every 
passage in which the word is applied 
io Christ mark with the same pre- 
cision his inferiority > “ There are a 
few texts which will bear a Trinitari- 
an meaning throughout ;”’ of course 
the alleged parallelism utterly fails 

In the one case the inferiority of the 
beings called gods is distinctly asser- 
ted, and therefore the texts will not 
bear a deteral interpretation. In the 
other there is not an intimation of the 
inferiority of the being called God, 
and of course the text will not bear 
afigurative meaning. 

Thus we have shown, if we are not 
deceived, that the first principle of 
Unitarian interpretation is wholly ir- 
rational in itself, and that it is equally 
irrational to apply the second to the 
interpretation of Trinitarian texts. In 
these texts there is not according to 
the concessions of Unitarians them- 
selves, an intimation that the term 
God is used figuratively. They must 
therefore concede that the Trinitarian 
meaning if rejected at all, must be re- 
jected solely on the ground of its ab- 
surdity. But what greater absurdity 
than this ? Who will say that God in 
revealing to us the character of the 
Saviour of the world, has not used lan- 
guage which is intelligible in every 
age ’ Has he then left us to reject the 
“obvious sense” of that language 
when it is capable of no other sense ? 
fs that language literally interpreted, 
absurd, and figuratively interpreted, 
without meaning ? fs the only sense 


which the words of inspiration will 
bear anabsurd one? To this, we think 
the Unitarian is driven. A_ rey- 
elation from heaven has made known 
tous a great Deliverer from sin and 
misery, the author of eternal salvatioa 
to all them that obey him. % Who 
is he then that we may believe on 
him?’? The Unitarian cannot tell. 
The most important declarations con- 
cerning this exalted person, regarded 
as figurative are without meaning, 
and regarded as literal, are absurd 
and incredible. Js this then the rev- 
elation which God has given of his 
Son;, or are Unitarians in the interpre- 
tation of the sacred oracles chargeable 
with a perversion of reason P 

We are now prepared to consider 
the third principle which the Review- 
er has laid down respecting the inter- 
pretation of Trinitarian texts 5 viz. 
that Trinitarians are bound “to prove 
negatively, that it is impossible they 
should have been used in any other 
than a Trinitarian meaning ; that the 
words will bear but one sense, and 
that this is the only sense which they 
could have been used to express.” 
We readily accept the task assigned 
us, and affirm the impossibility de- 
manded by the Reviewer. We main- 
tain it on two grounds; first, that 
there is not in the passage in question 
the least legitimate evidence, that the 
term God is used in a figurative sense, 
and that the want of such evidence is 
decisive that the term is not used fig- 
uratively ; and secondly, that the 
term is applied to Christ, with such 
adjuncts, that it can have no other 
than a literal meaning. 

As to the poimt whether the term 
*¢ will bear but one sense,” if the en- 
guiry were simply whether like other 
terms, it be capable of a figurative 
use in certain cases, there can be no 
diversity ofopinion. But this fact, as 
we have shewn, does not affect at alli 
the real point at issue. The true and 
only question is whether the term will 
bear a figurative sense when applied 
to Christ, according to the principles 
by which we determine it to have a 
figurative meaning in other cases: 
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This question we have already an- 
swered, and if rightly, then this door 
is effectually shut against the Unitari- 
an; for in some instances the term 
God is applied to Christ, when it 
will bear no other than the Trinitari- 
an sense. It is no more _ possible 
that it should have any other sense, 
than it is that the inspired writers 
should have adopted a method of 
writing which no other writer, who 
intended to teach truth intelligibly, 
ever adopted; a method which 
deprives language of all definiteness 
and precision of meaning, and thus 
renders it no longer the vehicle of 
thought. 

The other ground is that the term 
God is applied to Christ with such 
adjuncts, that it is impossible it 
should have any other than a literal 
meauing. We here come on to ground 
already successfully occupied by Pro- 
fessor Stuart, and fully unite with 
him in saying 5 

That the very reason above all other 
reasons, why I believe Christ to be truly 
divine, is because the connexion, when he vs 
called God, ascribes to him such attributes 
and works, as leave me no room to doubt, 


that the New Testument writers meant to 
assert his proper diviniity.—pp. 109, 110. 


It is impossible to do justice to this 
part of Mr. S’s. argument, without 
transcribing the whole of his able 
letter. This however our limits for- 
bid, nor does equity of argumentation 
demand it, since neither Mr. C. nor 
the Reviewer has attempted to meet 
the Professor on this ground. The 
presumption is warranted, when they 
have not even professed to assail the 
main argument of their opponent, 
that it is unassailable. We shall 
therefore only recur to its general 
structure, referring our readers, who 
are willing to see a most luminous and 
decisive array of testimony in support 
of the divinity of the Saviour, to the 
whole of Mr. S’s third letter. 

Mr. Stuart’s object is to shew, that 
the New Testament bestows upon 
Christ the appellation of God, accom- 
panied by such adjuncts as unavoida- 
o}y to lead the honest interpreter of 
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the scriptures, to understand the term 
when thus applied in its highest sense. 
In prosecuting this object, he has 
shewn, that the New Testament at- 
tributes to Christ equality with God - 
represents him as the Creator, the 
Preserver, and Governor of the uni- 
verse; declares his omniscience, his 
omnipotence, his eternity, and exhib- 
its him both by precepts and exam- 
ples, as the object of prayer and di- 
vine worship, by the church in heav- 
en and on earth. He alludes also to 
that multitude of texts, which require 
us to love him, to obey him, to con- 
fide in him and to commit ourselves 
to him, in a manner which could not 
be required were he not God. We 
now ask what mode of speaking 
could be devised which should teach 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus? If to 
call a being God, if to ascribe to him 
every attribute of God, if to exhibit 
him as performing the works which 
God only can perform, if to represent 
him as the object of that worship 
which is due only to God, and of all 
those acts of holy obedience which 
God only can claim, does not desig- 
nate that being as really God, and 
render every other meaning of the 
term impossible, we ask how can the 
meaning of language be made certain ¢ 
How do we learn from the Bible that 
there isa God? How is he described, 
how is he distinguished from all other 
beings? Let it be told in what man- 
ner this is done which will not de- 
cide that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
God. 

And now, notwithstanding Christ 
is called God again and again, and 
after finding every thing said of him 
to designate him as God which we find 
said of the Father, and when inspira- 
tion thus comments on its own decla- 
rations, are we to be told that these 
declarations may possibly have anoth- 
er meaning? Is this the manner 10 
which the inspired writers use lan- 
guage? Adopt the same principle ave 
ask what is the doctrine of ‘Trin- 
itarians—they assert Christ to be 
God, they ascribe to him divine attr: 
butes, and render to him divine wor 
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ship, but possibly they intend not to 
affirm that he is God. And here let 
Unitarians say on what principles 
they ascribe to us the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity, which do not oblige 
them to ascribe it to the inspired 
writers.— They may say, itis credi- 
ble that we should hold absurdities, 
but not that they should. True, but 
if such language is absurd in our 
mouths, why not in theirs? Are not 
they as responsible for the intelligi- 
gible use of language as we, and can 
we safely rely on that as a revelation 
from God, while we exempt the wri- 
ters of it from the obligation to use 
language intelligibly ? Would it bea 
revelation? Unitarians may _pro- 
nounce the doctrine absurd and con- 
tradictory, but let them not be so 
absurd themselves as to tell us, that 
that is a revelation from God which 
reveals nothing; nay rather let them 
not tell us that God has inspired men 
to teach us the truth concerning his 
Son; and left them to use language in 
a manner, that could have but one 
possible meaning in the mouths of all 
other men and yet that it has another 
possible meaning, in theirs! Is such 
a principle authorized by reason? 
Such a principle is indeed as power- 
ful and plastic as scepticism and spec- 
ulation and unbelief can desire. It 
cannot failto blot from the sacred 
page every doctrine, which the cor- 
ruption of the heart, the exigencies of 
theory, or the pride of false philosophy 
may demand. If any language and 
all language may be pronounced fig- 
urative, and that without a single dis- 
tinctive mark of its being so, if lan- 
guage be capable in its most perfect 
actual use, of many possible meanings, 
if there be no way of determining it to 
have any definite and certain import, 
and if any what-you-please, inter- 
pretations may be given of it, of what 
real value are the eternal oracles to 
man? What is a book from God 
himself worth, which conveys by no 
laws of interpretation, the least defin- 
Ne meaning ? And what are the 
laws of interpretation by which the 
Voice of God is thus silenced, and the 
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meaning of God confounded and lost 
in a chaos of wanton conjectures ? 
Men may adopt stch principles, if 
they will, but let us not be insulted 
with hearing the mockery of calling 
it criticism, sound rational criticism. 
But the charge which we have ven- 
tured to bring against Unitarians, 
rests on another fact, of a still more 
decisive nature. ‘They reject the 
‘‘ obvious sense”’ of the divine decla- 
rations, because their reason pronoun- 
ces that sense to be absurd, and this 
in a case, in which reason knows 
nothing and can prove _ nothing. 
Whether the doctrine of the Trinity 
be absurd is a question of mere phi- 
losophy or reason. Such at the same 
time is the capacity of the human 
mind, that if the absurdity of the doc- 
trine be as palpable as Unitarians 
represent it to be, viz. as that three 
Gods are one God, we should expect 
at least that a majority of minds 
would perceive the absurdity. How 
then has it happened that ninety nine 
hundredths of the protessed followers 
of Christ have embraced as truth such 
palpable absurdity > How is it that 
Unitarians so clearly discern what 
the rest of the world canuot discover 
We know not that they can make 
any indisputable claim to superiority 
in natural or acquired capacity, or to 
any distinguished honesty or diligence 
in research, which enables them to 
see absurdity to which the rest of the 
world are blind. We know not that 
public opinion has awarded them this 
preeminence, nor in short that their 
confident assertions of absurdity are 
entitled to any more authority over 
the faith of men, that the equally con- 
fident denial of the orthodox. Still 
itis simply on the authority of their 
reason that we are called upon to be- 
lieve that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is absurd. Before we do this, we 
shall be free to enquire how much 
Unitarians infallibly know on the sub- 
ject and also how much they can 


prove. 


1. Do Unitarians infallibly know 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is ab- 
surd. Mere assertion in argument, 
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unless it contain a self-evident truth 
is entitled to no weight. The point 
then is whether the doctrine be a self- 
évident absurdity, i.e. is it seen by 
the mind to be absurd, with the same 
intuition that we see that a part is not 
equal to the whole, or that two and 
two are not five. We grant, if the 
doctrine were,that God is oneand three 
inthe same sense; or that he is one in 
every possible sense, and yet three m 
some other sense, it would be a self- 
evident absurdity. But such is not the 
doctrine. ‘Trinitarians hold no such 
ideas; they utterly disclaim them. 
Unitarians in all their attempts to 
prove such a doctrine to be absurd, 
(and we never knew them attempt to 
prove absurdity on any other) have 
all the glory of a triumph. But they 
touch not the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This doctrine is that God is one in 
some sense and three in some other 
sense. Now we affirm that absurdity 
can no more be charged on the doc- 
trine thus stated, than on the proposi- 
tion that husband and wife are one in 
some sense and two in some other 
sense. Weadduce this example sim- 
ply to shew that when we affirm that 
God is one in some sense, we do 
not contradict the affirmation that he 
is three in some other sense; ‘the 
terms being used in senses not really 
opposed to each other.” We “ bring 
together no ideas which are incom- 
patible with each other.” And we 
say that nothing but absolute stupidi- 
ty can fail to see that such is the fact, 
and nothing but wilful perverseness 
can refuse to confess it. The Re- 
viewer has as we have seen virtually 
made this confession. 

Again if the statement of the doc- 
trine involves no absurdity, there is 
but one other way in which the doc- 
trine can be known to be absurd; 
viz. by actual knowledge that God is 
one in every possible sense. This 
discovery if Unitayians have made it, 
and can prove that they have made 
it, is to their purpose. On the con- 
trary, if they have not made it, then 
they do not know that God is not 
three in some sense to which their 
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knowledge does not extend. Sy 
pose then that we should affirm, that 
in the essence of Ged there is a three. 
fold distinction, which constitutes dis. 
tinct personality. This affirmation 
concerning the essence of God, the 
Reviewer does not know to be false 
according to his own confession ; fo; 
he says ‘ of the nature of any being 
we can know nothing but by the pro 
erties or attributes of that being.” 
Does the Unitarian then possess such 
infallible knowledge respecting what 
constitutes the whole nature of the 
infinite Being, that no evidence of 
miracles could convince him, that 
there is a threefold mode of existence 
in the Godhead, which is a foundation 
for a threefold personal distinction ? 
Has he sent his penetrating glance 
around and through the essence and 
attributes of the self-existent and infi- 
nite God, and so exactly surveyed 
the lines and limits and nature and 
mode of his existence, as to know by 
such discoveries that God is one in 
every possible sense? Has Mr. C. 
done this? Has the Reviewer done 
it? Why then do they talk as if they 
had? Why do they affirm what can, 
and what cannot be true of the mode 
of the divine existence, with the same 
boldness and confidence as had they 
actually found out the Almighty te 
perfection? It is presumption, dar- 
ing presumption ; nor shall we hesit- 
ate to pronounce it such, until they 
prove to us that they have the same 
knowledge of God, which God has of 
himself. It is to no purpose to tell 
us that the doctrine of the Trinity 
seems to them to be a contradiction : 
that they think it is a contradiction. 
Of what authority are the opinions 
and conjectures of mere ignorance? 
Do they know it to be a contradictiou? 
We put this question to the conscience, 
and claim an answer without equivo- 
cation. 

2. Weenguire whether Unitarians 
can prove the doctrine of the Trinity 
to beabsurd. This Mr. C. has at- 
tempted, and has we fully believe giv- 
en to the argument all its plausibility 
and force. We have already gives 
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ehis argument on pp. 132, 133. The 
reader will see if he will recur to it, 
chat its whole strength lies in the phi- 
losophical principle, that difference 
of properties, acts and consciousness 
is proof of different beings. Now let 
‘t be conceded that the representation 
which Mr. C. has made of the doctrine 
of the Trinity is just; viz. that the 
properties, acts and consciousness ef 
one of the sacred persons of the Trin- 
ity are not those of another. Let it 
be also conceded, that difference of 
properties, acts and consciousness is, 
in all other cases, satisfactory proof of 
different beings. ‘The argument then 
is merely analogical, i. e. since it is 
admitted that difference of properties 
&c. proves difference of being with re- 
spect to creatures, therefore difference 
of properties &c. in the persons of the 
Godhead proves that there are different 
beingsinthe Trinity. This isthe whole 
force of Mr. C’s, argument, and it lies 
in the assumption that what we believe 
of the mede of created existence, must 
be true of the mode of Ged’s existence. 
We feel constrained to ask can any 
man of ordinary intelligence and up- 
rightness rely on a conclusion which 
rests solely on the assumption, that 
nothing more substantially pertains to 
the nature of the self-existent God, 
than what pertains to the nature of 
man? But this assumption is all the 
proof that Mr. C. has furnished that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is absurd. 
But we will further concede that 
from the mere light of nature, or from 
what we know of the mode of cre- 
ated existence generally, we should 
have probable evidence that Ged does 
not exist imthree persons. Such ev- 
idence however as we have seen, (es- 
pecially if we reflect that it would 
consist merely in the want of evi- 
dence to support the contrary opin- 
ion) may be easily and wholly set 
aside by opposing evidence. Thus 
in reasoning merely from what we 
know of the tendency of the human 
body to dissolution, we should con- 
clude that it would never be resusci- 
tated from the dust to which it returns. 
But how stands our belief on this point 
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when God, in a well attested revela- 
tion, affirms that it shall be raised in- 
corruptible. So, reasoning from the 
commonly received principles of phi- 
losophy, we should never come to the 
belief ofa Trinity. But what are We 
to believe should God ina well attes- 
ted revelation and according to the 
only true principles of interpreting 
language, deny the soundness of our 
reasonings, and declare the personal 
plurality of the Godhead. 

But says Mr. C. “if these things 
do not imply and constitute three— 
beings we are utterly at a loss to know 
how three—beings are to be formed.” 
We have no doubt of the truth of his 
confession. And whatif Mr.C. and 
his brethren are utterly at a loss to 
know how three beings are to be for- 
med in any other way than that here 
supposed. We have no doubt of 
their ignorance on this point and we 
are glad to hear them confess it ; and 
what does their ignorance prove ?>— 
The fact that Unitarians are “at a 
loss” on this subject, is just what we 
are attempting to shew, a fact which 
surely is entitled to no weight in an 
argument, which isto set aside the oth- 
erwise acknowledged import of the 
words of God. Does Mr. C. know 
what constitutes a being? What if God 
should declare something to be true 
on this subject, which no philosopher 
has hitherto thought of, or that some- 
thing, contrary to what Mr. C. sup- 
poses, besides properties, acts and 
vonsciousness, enters into the consti- 
tution of a being. What, then, be- 
comes of Mr. C.’s philosophy, and the 
confident conclusions founded upon 
it? What does reason now say? Does 
it say that he is authorized to argue 
from what he does not know, against 
what God declares? Does it tell him 
still to rely on the decisions of his 
philosophy, or rather on his acknowl- 
edged ignorance, and, on such autho- 
rity, to reject what would otherwise be 
the plain import of the divine decla- 
rations? Or does reason say, nothing 
can be more true than the declarations 
of the God of truth, and nothing more 
rational than to believe what he re- 
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veals? Is man to place unhesitating 
confidence in the decisions of his own 
reason, and that in a case of absolute 
ignorance, when the omniscient God 
decides against him ?—Certainly not, 
says the Unitarian, but you are sup- 
posing a case which cannot possibly 
exist. There are things which God 
cannot declare to be false. He can- 
not declare it to be false that a part 
is less than the whole, nor that difier- 
ence of properties, &c. does not im- 
ply difference of beings.— We readily 


- admit that God cannot declare things 


to be false which are true. But the 
question is, whether it be invariably 
true, that difference of properties con- 
stitutes different beings. Ifthe Uni- 
tarian afiirms this, as he must, in or- 
der to preserve plausibility to his ar- 
gument, he must affirm it, either on 
the ground of intuition, or on that of 
reasoning. ‘That he has no intuitive 
knowledge on the subject, we have 
already shown. ‘That he can prove 
the assertion to be true is impossible, 
because he has no materials for an ar- 
gument respecting the mode in which 
any thing exists. ‘Take a portion of 
matter—what is it? You say it is 
something to which pertains exten- 
sion, solidity, &c. I ask, are these 
properties the whole thing? If you 
say they are, you affirm what you do 
not know, and what I ai at liberty 
to disbelieve. If you say they are not 
the whole thing, I ask what is there 
beside its properties? If you say the 
substratum, substance or essence of 
the thing, meaning that in which the 
properties of the thing subsist,—still, 
of the nature of this substratum or es- 
sence, you have not, nor can you form 
the remotest conception, except that 
it is something in which certain prop- 
erties inhere. Of the truth or false- 
hood, therefere, of many propositions 
which might be made concerning it, 
you have no means of judging. 
Again: I ask, what is the soul of 
man? You say it is something which 
thinks, wills and acts. Dut are the 
properties of the soul, the soul itself? 
If you affirm this, you affirm what you 
do not know, and what I have as good 
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reason to deny as youto affirm. [jf 
you say the properties of the soul are 
not the soul, I ask again, what is the 
soul? If you say it is that somethin 
to which the above attributes belong 
I ask again, what is that something ? 
No man can answer. Of the truth 
or falsehood of many things that might 
be affirmed of the soul, you have no 
means of deciding. 

Here, then, we come to the appli- 
cation of a principle too undeniable to 
be questioned, viz.: that the decisions 
of reason, when we are confessed. 
ly in utter ignorance, are entitled 
to no authority in determining our 
faith. Suppose one should declare of 
three separate portions of matter, or 
of three distinct minds, that, in their 
essence, or in their mode of existence, 
the three were in a sense one; could 
any man, from the treasures of his ig- 
norance, derive arguments to prove 
the thing to be impossible, and the 
assertion to be false? Were the as- 
sertion to come from God, could we 
allege the least reason for doubting its 
truth for a moment? Could we re- 
ject the revelation, with the reply 
‘we are ata loss” on the subject? 
We adduce these examples simply to 
show that, concerning the mode of 
existence, either of matter or mind, 
Unitarians, and all other men, are to- 
tally in the dark, and, by reasoning, 
cannot advance a single step. Mr. C. 
and the Reviewer have virtually con- 
fessed it, by assigning limits to their 
own knowledge. Now here we plant 
our feet, and say that no man can 


prove the doctrine of the Trinity to be 


absurd. [Ele can derive no materials 
for an analogical argument from the 
mode of created existence, and he is 
shut out absolutely from all acquaint- 
ance with the mode of God’s exist- 
ence. According to the concessions 
of both Mr. C. and the Reviewer, we 
know nothing of any being beside his 
attributes; all beyond is a region of 
darkness; and if God is pleased to 
shed light upon it, shall we, on the au- 
thority of our previous ignorance, de- 
ny the discoveries made by such a 
revelation? Are the doubtful glim- 
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merings of human reason adequate to 
extinguish the beam imparted from 
the throne of omniscience ? Surely 
‘t is a strange principle of reasoning, 
‘¢ God instructs us in a matter, in 
which we are confessedly in the pro- 
foundest ignorance, that this igno- 
rance proves the obvious meaning of 
the declarations of God to be ab- 
surd. 

Such, as we suppose, is the ground 
on which that doctrine is presented to 
our faith in the Scripture, which is 
pronounced, by Unitarians, to be 
“intrinsically incapable of any proof 
whatever;” and which, as they say, 
can make no part of a revelation from 
God, because a revelation from God 
cannot teach absurdities. We readily 
grant, were this doctrine known to be 
absurd, or could it be proved to be ab- 
surd, that it could be no part of revela- 
tion. In that case, did any portion 
of the Scriptures clearly teach the 
doctrine, we might rely on our supe- 
rior mastership in logic, and reject 
the inspiration of the writer, or, if the 
evidence of inspiration should be 
found too unyielding, we might drown 
our scruples by an impeachment of 
the divine perfection. But how stands 
the case, when the matter of fact is, 
that the doctrine is not known to be 
absurd, and cannot be proved to be 
absurd? What authority is due to 
the decisions of reason, in a case in 
which reason knows nothing, and can 
decide nothing? and what are we to 
say of those who rely on such decis- 
ions of reason, as having a measure 
of infallibility which precludes con- 
tradiction from the omniscient God ? 
Yet such is the course adopted by 
Unitarians. Solely on the authority 
of human reason, in a case in which 
reason knows nothing and can prove 
nothing, they pronounce the doctrine 
of the Trinity to be absurd, and reject 
‘tas an impossible part ofa divine rev- 
elation. Nay more, they reject it, 
when, aside from the fact that igno- 
rance sees fit to charge it with absurd- 
‘ty, it must be acknowledged to be a 
Part of the revelation of God. Now 
‘ve maintain, that, to yield to the au- 





thority of reason in such a case, a 
case in which man is in the profound- 
est ignorance of the nature of the sub- 


ject whereof he affirms, and, simply 


on that authority, to set aside the 
otherwise acknowledged import.of the 
inspired volume, is a most presump- 
tuous reliance on human reason. This 
is to exalt reason above revelation 5 
and with this offence, we charge Mr. 
Channing and the Reviewer. ‘They 
may not predicate absurdity of what 
they believe God has revealed. ‘This 
would imply a hardihood of which we 
do not think them capable. But 
they do predicate absurdity of that 
import of divine revelation which they 
neither know nor can prove to be ab- 
surd ; and which, aside from the sup- 
posed absurdity, must be acknowl- 
edged to be the true import. In other 
words, they discard what God has ac- 
tually revealed, solely on the authority 
of their own reason. That they do 
this ignorantly, is not denied, but 
such ignorance admits of no vindi- 
cation. ‘They may persuade them- 
selves that they perceive real absurd- 
ity in this doctrine; but such a per- 
suasion, on a subject which, as they 
know. involves so much that lies 
beyond their comprehension, must 
be presumptuous, and cannot be as- 
sociated with candour and honesty in 
the investigation of truth. Are we 
too severe in our allegations? Is not 
the highest human intellect baffled in 
every inquiry into the mode of uni- 
versal existence ¢ is man qualified to 
go abroad, with an exploring eye, 
even into the material creation, and 
to uncover its mysteries? And is 
there no irreverence in the thought, 
that the infinite God must so bring 
himself within the grasp of our com- 
prehension, that the truth or falsehood 
of his declarations concerning him- 
self may be tested by the independent 
scrutiny of reason, e’er we will be- 
lieve those declarations? Is reason 
competent to denounce, as absurd, 
and as essentially incredible, the ob- 
vious import of God’s declarations, 
on a subject, concerning which reason 
knows nothing and can prove nothing? 
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and is the doctrine of the Trinity to be 
rejected on such authority ? 


“In —, reasoning pride, the error 
ies. 


“Canst thou by searching find out 
God? canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection? It is as 
high as heaven, what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know? The measure thereof is longer 
than the earth, and broader than the 
sea.”? Can such a God reveal noth- 
ing concerning himself to human ig- 
norance, and be worthy of the confi- 
dence of man? 

We cannot tell how others may re- 
gard this part of the subject, but we 
frankly confess that we view it of high 
practical importance and are shocked 
by that irreverence with which many 
seem to approachit. The incompre- 
hensibility of the divine nature is insep- 
arable from what we regard as the just- 
est conceptions of the Deity, and es- 
sential to the best feelings of devotion 
with which man can approach him. 
Never do we lift the adoring eye with 
such intense emotion before his throne, 
never do we bow with such deep hu- 
miliation in his presence, never do 
we derive such a constraining power 
from his high authority and never do 
we cherish such a cheerful acqui- 
escence in his universal government, 
as when bafiled and lost in the height 
and depth of that mystery in which 
God hides himself. We should feel 
it to be a degradation of the Being 
whom we worship, the overthrow of 
all our accustomed conceptions of 
him, to know that Mr. C. or the Re- 
viewer had so comprehended his na- 
ture as to be able to pronounce with 
infallibility the things concerning him 
which in their ignorance they have 
ventured to pronounce. The God 
whose existence in its very nature 
precludes all cause and all derivation, 
whose duration retires into the im- 
measurable depths of a past eternity, 
and the immensity of whose every at- 
tribute mocks all created thought, is 
the God, in whom we believe. In 
our contemplations of him, when la- 


[Apnrir, 


bouring with the utmost comprehen. 
sion of thought of which we are capa. 
ble, instead of grasping the mysteri- 
ous and ineffable idea, we know thar 
we have formed but a faint and sha- 
ded image of him, whom no man can 
seeand live. Itis the thought of what 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor 
hath entered the heart of man to con- 
ceive that enthrones the object of our 
adoration in the grandeur and glories 
of divinity. Reduce him to the limits 
of human comprehension, bring him 
down to that insignificance which shal] 
enable man to fathom and unfold his 
mode of existence, and we should fee} 
that the sanctuary of the Eternal, 
were emptied of its glories and our- 
selves left without God and without 
hope in the world. 

We shall now make some re- 
marks on what seems to us the unfair- 
ness and dishonesty, with which Mr. 
C. and the Reviewer have conducted 
the controversy on their part. 

First, they constantly misrepresent 
the doctrine of the Trinity. It has 
been affirmed again and again by 
Trinitarians, that they use the word 
person when applied to the Godhead, 
out of its ordinary acceptation. But 
the fact has already appeared that nei- 
ther Mr. C. nor the Reviewer notices 
the Trinitarian explanations of the 
termin his argument. They still affix 
to it their own meaning, and regardless 
of our denials and explanations, they 
still hold themselves the only authori- 
zed interpreters of our language, and 
boldly maintain that ‘a person is 4 
being.” This single position is the pil- 
lar of alltheir reasoning. Without it 
they have not even a pretence to argu- 
ment, and throughout the review there 
is not a reason given for rejecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which does not 
derive all its force from the unauthor!- 
zed assumption that én the language of 
Trinitarians “a person isa being.” Is 
it fair, is it honest? Just as fair, Just 
as honest, as it would be to affirm 
that a triangle is a circle, and thence 
proceed to prove that the former !s 4 
figure without angles. 

Secondly, Unitarians represent the 
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inferior nature of Christ, as proof that 
he. is not God. Scarcely a text ad- 
duced by ‘Trinitarians in proof of 
the divinity of Christ is rejected by 
Mr. C. or the Reviewer except on the 
ground that the divinity of the Sa- 
yjour is inconsistent with his inferior 
nature. ‘The arguments of the Re- 
viewer professedly derived from the 
scriptures to prove that Christ is not 
divine, are extended through several 
pages, but in no one of them can we 
discover the shadow of plausibility, 
unless the apparent or real inconsis- 
tency of the humanity and divinity of 
Christ be assumed. But it happens 
again that we have the Reviewer’s con- 
fession on the point which we wish 
to substantiate. He says “if this bea 
fact, (that Christ was man) then the 
only question that need be examined 
is, whether it be possible for Christ 
to have been at once God and man, 
&e.” It is the only question; and 
why does the Reviewer assume the 
very point in debate, as if there were 
no question concerning it? ‘The 
scriptures unequivocally teach that 
Christ was man ; but this is no proof 
thatthey do not also teach that he 
was God, unless it be proved that his 
humanity was inconsistent with his 
divinity. Nor even then; for in 
that case the proof is furnished by 
the inconsistency of the doctrines, and 
not by the Bible. Only concede that 
it is as reasonable to believe on scrip- 
tural authority that Christ was God 
manifest in the flesh, as to believe 
that he was a mere man, and all this 
scriptural argumentation, of the Re- 
viewer comes to naught. If Unita- 
rians are able, let them prove a prio- 
ri that it is impossible that Christ 
should be both God and man, but let 
them not attempt to palm the mere 
assumption of the fact upon their 
readers as a scriptural argument. 
his, Mr. C. and the Reviewer have 
done. Is it fair, is it honest ? 

But the reviewer is not satisfied 
without imputing to us the grossest 
‘treverence and impiety. 

Will you, at the present day, shock our 


f 
‘€elings and uoderstandings to the uotter- 
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most, by telling us, that Almighty God 
was incarnate in this infant, and wrapt is 
swaddling clothes ?—p. 388. 


Here the assumption is, that Trin- 
itarians hold that the Lord Jesus was 
merely God and that they predicate 
that concerning the divine Being, 
which could be true only of a mere 
human being; in other words we are 
made to say that the Almighty was a 
mere human being. For if it be ad- 
mitted that Christ was both God and 
man, what can there be so shocking to 
Unitarian sensibilities, in stating on the 
one hand his divinity, and on the 
other those facts which respect his 
humanity. Do we in such a state- 
ment affirm, that which implies that 
the Almighty was a mere human be- 
ing? Will the Reviewer say, that 
this is our creed? If not what do we 
maintain that produces such a revolt 
of feeling and of intellect? The plain 
fact is that the Reviewer imputes to 
us the monstrous and shocking impie- 
ty of predicating that of divinity, 
which could be true only of mere hu- 
manity.* Taking our creed then, 
as itis, we with no less propriety and 
no less emotion than the Reviewer, 
might ask will you shock our feelings 
and our understandings to the utter- 
most by telling us that but we re- 
fuse to repeat the language of the 
writer. ‘The sentiment and the ar- 
gument might be expected from the 
infidel. ‘The “bad eminence” of be- 
ing willing to express them in terms 
of such irreverent vulgarity and with 
the implication intended we concede 
to the Reviewer and his compeers.t 





*We can regard it as no vindication of 
such an unrestricted charge that some few 
Trinitarians have used unguarded lan- 
guage on this subject. The devout Dr. 
Watts has we think, sometimes fallen into 
this error. It Consists in not sufficiently 
distinguishing the circumstances and prop- 
erties which belong to one nature of Christ 
from those which belong to the other; or 
in supposing that what may be predicated 
of his complex person as mediator, may be 
predicated either of his human or divine 
nature indiscriminately. 


t ‘‘ The incarceration of the Creator at 
the world in the body of a helntess. pudirg 
infart is &e.°— Belshan: 
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Thirdly, Unitarians decide the 
dectrines of the Trinity and of the 
divinity of Christ to be false, inde- 
pendently of the authority of the 
Scriptures. These doctrines are 
spoken of again and again, by Mr. C. 
and the Reviewer, ‘as involving 
gross «absurdity,”—as ‘ essentially 
incredible’—as “intrinsically inca- 
pable of any proof whatever’’—as 
those *‘ which could make no part ofa 
revelation from God”—and _ which 
‘-it is impossible from the nature of 
the human mind we should believe.*” 
With such views it is plain that the 
question of the truth or falsehood of 
the doctrines in debate, cannot in the 
minds of Unitarians be at all affected 
by the testimony of holy writ. The 
question is forestalled and settled in 
every such mind, by its own independ- 
ent decisions. Nor can doctrines 
thus absurd, if found in the bible be 
matters of faith, for no man can be- 
hieve what ‘it is impossible from the 
nature of the human mind he should 
believe.” To inquire in such a case, 
what saith the scripture, with a view 
to submit to its authority on the sup- 
position that it teaches the doctrines 
mn debate, is inspossible, and to pro- 
fess to do so, grossly hypocritical. 
The only object in recurring to the 
inspired volume must be either to in- 
vent some novel and violent method 
of interpretation to preserve the char- 
acter of the writers, or to reject their 
declarations as corrections or interpo- 
lations, or to convict them of incon- 
clusive reasonings, or to impute to 
them an excessive fondness for high 
wrought figures of speech, or what 
seems to us more consistent either to 
deny the inspiration of the writers, or 
to impeach the veracity of Him who 
inspired them. Whether any one or 
more of these motives govern Mr. C. 
and the Reviewer in the study of the 
word of God, it becomes not us to 


*« The doctrine of the Trinity, if it had 
been found there (in the word of God) it 
would have been impossible for any rea- 
sonable man to believe, as it implies a 
contradiction which no miracles can 
nrove.”’—Dr. Priestley 


[Arrin. 


decide, but them to inquire. Be 
this as it may, the fact which we have 
stated seems undeniable; they must 
come to the scriptures when the pres- 
ent questions are agitated with the 
whole case prejudged and decided, fox 
if they believe the bible to be the 
word of the God of truth, to make it 
a question whether it teaches absurdi- 
ties and contradictions as matters of 
faith, is beyond the limits of human 
folly. It is equally plain, that they 
labour to bring the minds of their 
readers to the subject, occupied with 
the same conviction of absurdity as a 
preparative to set aside the decisions 
of the scriptures. So faras they suc- 
ceed in this attempt the main ques- 
tions will be decided in a manner that 
will save time and study and prayer. 
but still in a manner which utterly 
precludes the testimony of the God 
of truth, from the least influence in 
determining their faith. 

It is true indeed, that both Mr. C. 
and the Reviewer profess to argue 
against the divinity of Christ from the 
scriptures. Such, however, is their 
mode of argument that it only enhan- 
ces in our estimation the evidence of 
their disrespect for the inspired vol- 
ume. This method consists in citing 
texts which speak of Christ’s inferi- 
ority, and in stating facts concerning 
Christ as a man, and hence inferring 
that he was not God; in pointing out 
the manner in which they suppose 
the doctrine would have been taught 
if revealed, and in specifying certain et- 
fects which as they suppose the doc- 
trine, if taught, must have produced, 
and inferring that because their con- 
jectures @re not realized in matters ot 
fact, the doctrine is not taught. Such 
is the proof professedly adduced from 
the Bible that Christ is not divine: 
But we are constrained to ask, how 
does the Unitarian notion of incon- 
sistency between the human and dl- 
vine natures of Christ, how does the 
opinion of Mr, C, and the Reviewer 
respecting the proper method of teach- 
ing the doctrine, or how do their con- 
jectures respecting the effects which 
the teaching of the dectrine would 
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have produced, partake of the nature 
of scriptural proof? And yet they 
would persuade us that their denial 
of the divinity of Christ, which arises 
simply from these opinions and conjec- 
tures of their own minds, rests upon 
the * prevailing sense of the whole 
New Testament.” Is it fair, is it hon- 
est ? 

Fourthly ; Unitarians charge Trin- 
jtariaus with great diversity of views 
and opinions, as proof that the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity is indefensible. 
Without retorting upon them the 
charge of diversity of opinion, unpar- 
alleled among the advocates of any 
cause, or to some extent, the sin of 
believing nothing,* we ask is diversi- 
ty of opinion on any subject the least 
evidence that no one of those who 
differ, holds the truth? Js no man in 
the right but he who denies every 
doctrine of the Bible, on the ground 
that men have not been agreed in the 
doctrines of the scriptures, or in their 
mode of defending those doctrines? 
Are we to infer, as the Reviewer in- 
timates, that Unitarians only are in 
the right, because they only agree 
respecting the doctrines in debate, and 
this perhaps only in the single point 
of rejecting them? Such are their 
intimations, such are the impressions 
which they aim to make on the minds 
of their readers. Is it fair, is it hon- 
est? On the question between us 
and the atheist, the same premises 
exist; diverse views of the character 
of God have been adopted, and false 
arguments used to prove his existence ; 
are we hence to infer, that there is no 
God ? 

Fifthly, Unitarians constantly rep- 
resent the true doctrine of the Trin- 
ity,asamereevasion. The evidence 

*Dr. Priestley, their great master not ex- 
cepted. He tells us that he was oncea 
Calvinist, and that of the straitest sect, that 
afierwards he became an high Arian, next 
alow Arian, and then a eine and 
ina little time, a Socinian of the lowest 
kind, in which Christ is considered as a 
mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
and naturally as fallible and peccable as 
Moses or any other prophet. He added 


also that he did not know when his creed 
vould be fixed. Vid. Fuller’s Letters. 
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of this fact has already appeared 
Now if any one of the rights of con- 
troversy is settled, we had supposed 
it was this, that it belongs to each 
party to state what he does, and what 
he does not believe. Nor can we 
conceive of any prerogative more un- 
deniable, none which ought to be re- 
garded as more inviolate. Indeed, 
who shall know our creed, unless we 
declare it, and what evidence can be 
found of its nature or contents except 
what our declarations furnish? If 
Unitarians wish to deny it and expose 
its falsehood or absurdity, how is this 
to be done, but by taking the state- 
ment which we give with its explana- 
tions? Should they take any other 
course would they really oppose our 
creed? Should they put sucha con- 
struction upon our words as they 
please, and instead of saying we be- 
lieve in three Gods, declare that we 
believe in twenty Gods, and prove 
the doctrine to be false, would our 
creed be demolished? Should they 
do this when we expressly affirm that 
we believe in one God, and even af- 
ter they have confessed that the state- 
ment which we give of our belief 
avoids the charges of absurdity, which 
they bring against it, would it be fair, 
would it be honest P 

Suppose we should adopt the same 
principles of interpreting the creed of 
our opponents ; and attempt to prove 
(and the task would not, we think be 
difficult) that the principles of Unitari- 
ans lead to infidelity ; and suppose we 
should assume, that we know what 
their creed is, better than they them- 
selves know; and with this usurped 
prerogative should say, notwithstand- 
ing all their professed reverence for 
the scriptures, Mr. C. and the Re- 
viewer are infidels; and suppose 
that we should insist that “no 
one who has any correct notions 
of the meaning of words will deny 
this,” and suppose we should shew 
the absurdity of infidelity, and at- 
tempt to make the world believe 
that Mr. C. and the Reviewer were 
the abettors of these absurdities, what 
would they. and what would the 
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world say of us? ‘They would just- 
ly say we were greatly to be pitied 
for our ignorance, or greatly to be 
blamed for our perversity. And now 
what is the difference between our 
charging them with being infidels, 
and their charging us with being 
tritheists? And if they may thus 
ascribe to us the belief of three 
Gods, why not the belief of thirty, or 
of thirty thousand? <A more outra- 
veous violation of the rights of con- 
troversy cannot be named. 

Sixthly, Mr. C. and the Reviewer 
appear to us to have written for the 
exclusive purpose of supporting their 
own cause, not to advance the cause 
of truth, by convincing their oppo- 
nents of error. We cannot persuade 
ourselves that these men would have 
submitted to the labour of writing 
what they have written, without pro- 
posing some end, which, as reasonable 
men, they could hope to accomplish. 
This end, we farther suppose, must 
have been either to subserve the in- 
terests of their own party exclusively, 
or, in connexion with this, the cause 
of truth. On the latter supposition, 
while they would expect to confirm 
the faith of those who think with 
them, tuey would honestly hope and 
believe, that they should present such 
arguments as would be sufficient and 
well adapted, to convince their oppo- 
nents of error. If, then, it appears 
that, as men of ordinary discernment, 
they must have been well satisfied 
that their arguments were wholly in- 
sufficient in the nature of them, and 
tbat their mode of managing the con- 
troversy Was in no sense adapted to 
convince an intelligent and upright 
opponent of error, it follows, not 
only that they are conscious of the 
weakness of their own cause, but that 
they could have submitted to their 
present labours, for no other purpose 
than to subserve the interests of their 
own party. ‘To the question then: 
could Mr. C. or the Reviewer have 
believed that their arguments were in 
the nature of them really sufficient, 
or at all adapted to convince an hon- 
est and intelligent Trinitarian of 
error® Particularly, could they have 


believed it sufficient to convince him 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is false ; 
to ascribe to him the belief that three 
Gods are one God, and to prove that 
doctrine to be absurd? Could they 
have believed it sufficient to convince 
him that Christ was not God, to as- 
sert that they cannot see, cannot un- 
derstand, cannot perceive how divi- 
nity should be united with humanity 
in the Lord Jesus? Could they have 
believed it sufficient to convince him 
of the same thing, to shew what he 
believes as confidently as they, that 
Christ was a man? Could they have 
believed it sufficient for the same pur- 
pose, to profess to argue from scrip- 
ture, when their scriptural argument 
amounts to nothing more than their 
Own opinions and conjectures? Could 
they believe it sufficient to convince 
him of error, to repeat arguments 
which have been a hundred times an- 
swered, without noticing the answers: 
Could they have believed it sufficient 
to convince him that he adopted erro- 
neous interpretations of scripture, to 
lay down principles of interpretation 
which they knew every well-informed 
Trinitarian, regarded as subversive of 
all precision of language, and leading 
directly to infidelity, without noticing 
the objections of the Trinitarian to 
those principles? Could they have 
believed it sufficient to convince him 
of the same thing, to reject his inter- 
pretation of texts, merely on the 
ground of absurdity, when no absurd- 
ity was proved to pertain to that inter- 
pretation, and none even alleged, ex- 
cept what pertains to doctrines whicli 
he does not believe ? Could théy have 
believed it sufficient to convince him 
of error, to give a new translation o! 
texts, with no authority for it but their 
own, or that of some other Unitarian. 
and this too without noticing the rea- 
sons given by the Trinitarian for the 
present translation? But, not to pro- 
long these interrogatories, we will onls 
add, could they have believed that the 
Trinitarian would be convinced of er- 
ror, when they have not only not an- 
swered, but have not even noticed the 
arguments on which they know he 
places his chief reliance, and on the 
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soundness of which he regards the 
whole cause as depending ?—Such, as 
we have seen, is the manner in which 
Mr. C. and the Reviewer have con- 
ducted the discussion on their part. 
Can any one hesitate for a moment 
respecting their real object? Could 
they have dreamed of convincing any 
intelligent, honest Trinitarian, that he 
had embraced erroneous opinions? 
Have they not left substantially every 
argument and reason which they knew 
produced the belief of the Trinity, and 
of the divinity of Christ, to lie on the 
minds of Trinitarians with unabated 
force > Could these men have been 
ignorant of these arguments? Can 
the Reviewer of Mr. S8.’s Letters plead 
ignorance on this point? They will 
not make the plea; nor will their 
friends make it forthem. They stand 
convicted then, in broad day-light, of 
having written without a reasonable 
thought or hope, that they should con- 
tribute to the correction of the errors 
ascribed to Trinitarians, or to the ad- 
vancement of the cause of truth; and, 
by inevitable consequence, of having 
written merely to subserve the inte- 
rests of their own party. To have 
sufiered Mr. S.’s Letters to pass with- 
out some pretended notice, would 
have been a concession of victory. 
‘To prevent such an impression on 
their own party, something must be 
done ; and, when they cannot do what 
they would, all their hope is from do- 
ing what they can. They have done 
it, and the result is before us. We 
have seen, indeed, the enemy in the 
field; we have seen him in the full 
parade of battle array ; we have heard 
4 noise and a shoutivg,—but not a 
shot has told in our camp,—not a 
strong-hold has been carried, or even 
assailed. He has retired from the 
lield, covered with the glory of a 
matchless feint. Or, to speak with 
less metaphor, that something like a 
definite meaning may be put on our 
language, he seems to us to have 
strictly adopted the following coun- 
sel, but to have derived from it no- 
thing but profound disappointment. 
‘Never to mind truth or falsehood, 
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he tells us, was the constant rule from 
forty-one downward. But his coun- 
tryman objects:—‘ the rogues will 
be disproving our lies, what shall we 
do then?’ ‘ Psha, man,’ replies Ob- 
servator, ‘thou art ap oaf. ‘Thou art 
not half learned in our mystery— 
Disprove, quotha! what signifies that? 
Repeat the same lie over and over 
again, and with ten times more assu- 
rance. Never heed answering; who 
minds answers? *Tis the weakest 
side that answers: they are the de- 
fendants, and it is the attacking party 
that carries it, ten to one.”” Is iT FAIR, 
Is IT HONEST? 

We designed to attempt a full de- 
lineation of the tendencies and proba- 
ble consequences of the principles 
adopted by Unitarians in defence of 
their peculiarities of doctrine. We 
shall, however, only offer some re- 
marks, which are suggested by the 
following apprehensions, expressed 
by Mr. Stuart in his concluding let- 
ter. Speaking of some of the late 
German critics. the study of whose 
writings we think he has fully vindi- 
cated, he says, 


The person who reads their works, 
will see what the spirit of doubt and unbe- 
lief can do, in respect to the Book of God, 
and where it will carry§the men who en- 
teitain it. It is indeed a most affecting 
and awtul lesson. But is there no reason 
to fear, that we are to learn it by sad ex- 
perience ? Does not the progress of the 
sentiments which you defend, illustrate the 
nature of this subject ? A short time since 
almost all the Unitarians of New England 
were simply Arians. Now,jif lam correct- 
ly informed, there are scarcely any of the 
younger preachers of Unitarian senti- 
ments, who are not simple Humanitarians. 
Such was the case in Germany. The di- 
vinity of Christ was early assailed ; inspi- 
ration was next doubted and impugned. 
Is not this already begun here? Natural 
religion comes next in order; and the 
question between the parties here may 
soon be in substance whether natural or 
revealed religion is our guide and onr 
hope.—p. 152. 


I shall be very ready to confess my ap- 
prehensions are quite erroneous, if the 
lapse ofa few years more does not produce 
in many cases the undisguised avowal 
of the German divinity, in all its latitude. 
[ anticipate this, because I believe that the 
laws of exegesis, when thoroughly under 
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stood, and applied without party bias, will 
necessarily lead men to believe, that the 
apostles inculeated, for substance those 
doctrines whieh are now called orthodoz. 
And as there probably will be not a few, 
who will reject these doctrines, my appre- 
hension is, that to take the German ground 
will, ere long, be deemed both ingenuous 
and expedient.—pp. 152, 153. 


That these apprehensions will, to 
some extent, be realized, we see no 
reason to deny. Nor should we, 
judging merely from facts in other 
countries, and from the principles 
which the Unitarians of this country 
have avowed, entertain a doubt of the 
prophetic talent of the Professor, had 
he predicted results still more exten- 
sive and lamentable. At the same 
time, when we reflect on the thousand 
ways in which error can be consistent 
with itself, and the countless paths in 
which this “ decensus Averni” may be 
trod, by those who once venture on 
the declivity, we feel at some loss to 
decide on the specific course which 
may be ultimately adopted by Unita- 
rians in this country. That they will 
not long remain stationary in opinion, 
after the late developement of their 
scheme of doctrine, we have no doubt. 
Among those who now professedly 
believe in the inspiration and author- 
ity of the Scriptures, and who reject 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, on 
the ground of their supposed incousis- 
tency with other doctrines, it would 
not be strange, should some, con- 
vinced at length that the Scriptures, 
according to just rules of interpreta- 
tion, do teach a plurality in the God- 
head, or, at least, the divinity of Christ, 
should deny the humanity of the Sa- 
viour, maintain that he was God in re- 
ality, and man only in appearance, and 
go into “ bald tritheism;” it would be 
no more strange, should some adopt 
the opinion, that only certain parts of 
of the Scriptures are inspired, and if, 
to relieve the book from its supposed 
burden of absurdities, they should, in 
‘a new and improved version,” ex- 
punge either the passages that speak of 
the divinity, or those that speak of the 
humanity of Christ, or if some should 
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do one and some the other,—the won. 
der would not be greater, should others 
deny the authority of the Bible, and 
go openly into the ranks of infidelity; 
nor would our astonishment be greatly 
heightened, should another class, stil! 
yielding their faith to the plenary inspi- 
ration of the Book, proceed to impugn 
the veracity of the God that inspired it. 
So far as their fundamental principle is 
concerned, it is obvious that either of 
these courses might be taken with the 
same mournful consistency. Deism 
is, perhaps, the most perfectly con- 
sentaneous with the feelings of the 
carnal heart; and, judging from facts 
which have occurred, the stronger 
probability may be, that deism is one 
point, if not the ultima Thule of 
Unitarian degeneracy.* Amid the 
vacillations of sentiment, however, to 
which they are exposed, who subvert 
foundations, it is impossible to fore- 
see results, while nothing is too strange 
to be expected. So changeful is the 
human mind in such cases, and so 
common are the most abrupt diver- 
gencies, and the widest and most fre- 
quent vibrations of opinion, as to be- 
come the subject of infallible calcula- 
tion. The absurdities and difficulties 
of error, when brought into conflict 
with truth, are so many and so press- 
ing, that they often drive its abet- 
tors through every change of religious 
belief, which is consistent with hosti- 
lity to the true doctrines of the gospel; 
nor should we be surprised at al!, since 
the conflict is begun, should many an 
apparently devout Unitarian be shortly 
known as an avowed deist, and many 
a rational, cold-hearted humanitarian 
become a profound and cordial adept 
in the mysticism of Baron Sweden- 


* If the judgment of the discerning D’A- 
lembeit and Diderot are wortby of regard, 
it will afford no slight confirmation of this 
conjecture. ‘A man becomes a Protest 
ant. So, on discovering the inconsistency 
of the essential principle of Protestantism, 
he resorts to Socinianism for a solution of 
his doubts and his difficulties ; and he be- 
eomesa Socinian. From Socinianism to 
deism there is but a slight shade and a sin- 
gle step to take, and he takes it.” —Ency 
clopédie de Diderot, &c. art. Unit. 
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borg. Be this as it may, Unitarianism 
seems, almost without exception, to 
be doomed to progressive degeneracy. 
That pride of philosophy, which finds 
the Word of God replete with absurd- 
ities, according to the just and plain 

rinciples of interpreting its pages, we 
should naturally expect would proceed, 
without a conscientious scruple,at least 
to the formation of * another gospel.” 
Accordingly, the denial of the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the divinity of 
Christ are inseparably connected with 
the denial of all that have been deemed 
by the christian world (unless Unita- 
rians themselves are to be named as 
an exception) the distinguishing truths 
of Christianity. Nor is this a point in 
debate; the whole discussion of the 
present controversy is a direct confir- 
mation of the justice of Dr. Priestly’s 
remark, “ if you are right, we are not 
christians at all.”* ‘The doctrines of 
the depravity and guilt of mankind, 
of an atonement for sin, with all its 
bearings on the work of our salvation, 
of the necessity of the regenerating 
influences of the Holy Spirit, are those 
which constitute the leading truths of 
one system, but are utterly excluded 
from the other. At the same time, 
those views of the holiness, and jus- 
tice, and mercy of God, which exalt 
him as the righteous moral governor 
of the intelligent universe, and are 
deemed essential, by one party, to the 
very perfection of the Godhead, are 
cenied with equal pertinacity by the 
other. The very law of God, the 
standard of right and wrong in one 
system, is as diverse from that of the 
other, as spiritual obedience to God 
is from the empty morality of the 
world. Sin, which, in the one, is re- 
presented as an evil deserving the 
wrath and curse of God, is regarded 
in the other as a foible of the creature, 
whose claim on the forgiveness of 
a benevolent creator is undeniable. 
What there is in one scheme to abase 
the pride of man, to produce holy re- 
‘entings of heart for sin against God, 
‘Sin the other commuted for the pal- 


Vide No. III. Spec.-p. 27. 








liatives of self-complacency and self 

righteousness. Where, in the one, 
we find an awakened conscience and 
a broken heart, spiritual affections, 
heavenly mindedness, and holy devo- 
tedness to the glory of God; we find, 
in the other, the most determined im- 
penitence, a decent worldliness of de- 
portment, and sneers, and ridicule, 
and sarcasm heaped upon the misera- 
ble delusions of a fanatical and rigor- 
ous religion. But, two systems of 
doctrine so totally unlike cannot both 
be Christianity. The God of one sys- 
tem is not the God of the other; the 
Saviour of one system is as far from 
the Saviour of the other, as God man- 
ifest in the flesh is from a mere crea- 
ture of yesterday; the Sanctifier of 
one system is not even kuvown in the 
other; the ground of hope for eterniy, 
the rule of faith and holiness, every 
thing which can give importance to 
Christianity, stands in irreconcilable 
opposition ; and this, we believe, as 
the inevitable result of denying the 
divinity of its author. Our Unitarian 
opponents, then, must not be offended 
with us for saying, that the system of 
religion which denies the divinity and 
atonement of Christ, with other col- 
lateral doctrines, is not his gospel, but 
“another.” ‘Those who preach it, 
preach another gospel. It is not the 
day spring from on high which hath 
visited us, but a cloud of darkness 


from beneath, that covers the sun of 


righteousness in eclipse, and hangs 
with sackcloth the prospects of eter- 
nity. 

Respecting the final prevalence o! 
their opinions, Unitarians seem to en- 
tertain no doubt; the Reviewer, es- 
pecially, has made large calculations 
on this subject with regard to our 
own country. We have however 
many reasons for differing from him 
in opinion on this topic. The first 
which we shall mention is the very 
nature of the religion which they a- 
dopt and inculcate. If we are not 
wholly deceived respecting the de- 
gree and the extent of moral illumin- 
ation in this land, the period when 
this people can be satisfied without 
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something in the shape of religion, is 
too remote to be the subject of predic- 
tion, and if we are not totally igno- 
rant of human nature there is not 
even that semblance of religion in 
Unitarianism, which can secure to it a 
general and lasting prevalence, in any 
community. It may extirpate all 
real religion from smaller or larger 
districts of country, but it has noth- 
ing of its own of a specific character, 
to substitute in the place which its 
ravages make vacant. It may, while 
its champions and adherents are con- 
tending as a minority, for the exten- 
sion of their cause and their influence, 
draw around its standard, zealous a- 
bettors of its system from the ranks of 
hostility to the truth, who from the 
heat of party attachments, and the 
pride of party contention, or from the 
remembered hatred to their old ene- 
my, and gratitude for the fostering 
care of their new friend, will chaunt 
the praises, and blazon the excellen- 
cies of such a benign religion. — It 
may if fostered by wealth, and anima- 
ted by intellectual ambition be known 
in seminaries and colleges, by its ex- 
ploits in literary knight errantry. 
Bot let it succeed in displacing from a 
community, the knowledge and the 
belief of orthodoxy and its work is 
done; its name and memorial will 
soon perish forever. Separate from 
its active hostility to the humbling 
doctrines of the cross, there is not 
enough in it to prompt even curi- 
osity to study its doctrines, to attend 
on its worship or to enquire what the 
thing is that remains. On the one 
hand it has nothing of that to foster 
superstition, or to captivate the im- 
agination which pertains to the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the Romish 
church, nor on the other has it any 
thing of that to reach the conscience 
orthe heart, which pertains to ortho- 
dox Christianity. It has nothing to 
touch those sensibilities of man, by 
which he must be moved as a reli- 
gious being, either to play the hypo- 
crite or act the christian. The God 
whom it makes known is so accom- 
modating to human imperfections, 
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the demands of his law are so fritter. 
ed away and so lowered down to the 
level of actual practice, its sanctions 
are so completely nullified, prepara. 
tion for heaven is so much a thing of 
course and the measure of guilt that 
conducts to hell so nearly miraculous, 
that the character and prospects of 
men are not even remotely affected 
by such a Gospel. It discovers to 
men no such wants, it provides no 
such remedies, as to awaken the sus- 
picion that they are not well enough 
Without it. ‘here is in its very 
nature such a prostration of moral in- 
fluence, such a neutralizing quality, 
such a benumbing chilling aspect, im- 
parted to the whole form and struct- 
ure of doctrinal and practical chris- 
tianity that the mind feels at once, if 
this be all, itis nothing. Weare not 
now denying that Unitarianism may 
eradicate Orthodoxy within any as- 
signable limits ; but we maintain that 
if Orthodoxy dies as its victim, Unita- 
rianism must die with it; and this be- 
cause all that gives it the least worth 
in the estimation of man, yea all its 
strength and life are derived from its 
active hostility to the holy, humbling 
truths of the Gospel. As to any 
conflict with the radical corruptions 
of the human heart, or with the adver- 
sary of souls, it has none ; and though 
both would greet, with thanksgiving 
and joy, its work of desolation carried 
through every region of Orthodoxy, 
yet the moment of its triumph would 
be the moment of its extinction. The 
human heart emancipated from the 
restraints which the faithful exhibi- 
tion of Gospel truth imposes, would 
no longer need a pretended embassy 
from heaven to authorize its rebellion, 
and the highway of sin and death 
would be trod, with scarcely the re- 
membrance of the name or the char- 
acter of the mighty Deliverer. _ 
Conceding therefore to Unitarians 
their fondest anticipations concerning 
the triumph of their system of reli- 
gion, over all that they deem error 10 
the land, still the glory of its becom- 
ing a prevalent religion we think 1s to 
be utterly despaired of, Something 
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more in the shape of religion, some- 
thing more fitted in appearance to 
‘he wants and woes of men as sinners, 
whether it be the wild dreams of enthu- 
siasm, the darkened wonders of mys- 
ticism or the pure revelation of God, 
will for ages that stretch beyond the 
ken of modern prophecy be the prev- 
alent religion of America. 

Nor ought we to conclude without 
reverting with gratitude to the tokens 
of the divine presence and favour. 
If we are not deceived our country 
js distinguished by the number and 
the power of those causes whose in- 
fluence is hostile to Unitarianism. 
Among these causes might be men- 
tioned, the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, which by qualifying the great 
body of the people to discriminate 
between truth and error, like the dif- 
fused light of heaven, in the percep- 
tion of material objects, becomes the 
medium of moral vision to all classes 
of the community. At the same 
time probably no country at so early 
a period of its existence, has been so 
distinguished by the number of its 
colleges and seminaries consecrated 
tothe eause of truth and righteous- 
ness. Every friend of that cause who 
las discernment enough to see, that 
the greater the talents, and piety 
which are brought to aid it, the more 
flattering must be the prospect of suc- 
cess, will hail these institutions as 
powerful auxiliaries to the King of 
Zion ; and joyfully anticipate their un- 
impeded progress, and his accumula- 
ting triumphs. The number and ef- 
liciency of charitable institutions, di- 
rected in their operations by wisdom 
and piety, send abroad an influence 
which reaches almost every interest 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. The 
lire of charity and zeal that now glows 
inthe church of God, was kindled 
‘rom the altar on high; and the rea- 
sonable hope is, that it is destined to 
warm the bosoms and multiply and 
animate the labours of the saints, till 
the kingdom under the whole heaven 
shall be theirs. 

) The present state of the ministry of 
the Gospel also deserves peculiar no- 
Mee. It was the opinion of one who 
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highly adorned the sacred profession, 
and whose death we have been called 
to deplore, that the clergy of this 
country were never so distinguished 
by the combination of piety, talents 
and orthodoxy as at the present age. 
In these respects there has been at 
least, for the last twenty years, a 
continued progress; and although 
there are other countries in which 
perhaps the profession is more emi- 
nent for learning and science, yet 
among the nations of christendom, 
this country is unrivalled in those 
qualifications of its ministry, which 
give it effect on the consciences and 
the hearts of men. Much indeed re- 
mains to be done, to promote its 
growing usefulness; much especially 
to meet the constantly increasing de- 
mand for its labours. Still we have 
no doubt that although there may be 
at the present time more that we 
should denounce as heresy in some 
parts of the country than formerly, 
the truths of the Gospel are exhibited 
in their purity, consistency and pow- 
er from the pulpit, and embraced by 
the churches in a manner unknown at 
any previous period. 

In the number and extent of the 
revivals of religion, which have so 
long prevailed and still prevail in the 
iand, we trace in still brighter aspect 
the favour of God. New England, 
and many portions of the western 
country, have largely shared in this 
richest gift of heaven. Our schools 
and most of our colleges, (we know 
of but one exception in New-Eng- 
land,) have been remembered by the 
Great Head of the Church, who has 
there multiplied the vessels of his 
mercy, and the heralds of his cross. 
With this series of revivals, nothing is 
to be compared in any other portion 
of the globe. Nothing is to be com- 
pared with it in our own country, 
whether it be considered in the na- 
ture and magnitude of the blessing, 
or in its aspect on the future in- 
terest and prosperity of the church 
Heresy may boast of its successes or 
persecution may lightits fires, but whil 
we can thus trace the footsteps of him 
who walketh amid the golden can- 
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dlesticks, while his quickening Spirit 
departs not from this favoured Jand, 
we will exult in the present and the 
anticipated triumphs of his grace, 
and ours shall be the privilege to say 
with the fervour of prayer and the 
assurance of hope, “thy kingdom 
come.” From Unitarianism we may 
expect violent and restless hostility, 
and from what it has done we may 
infer what, if want of power and means 
do not prevent, it will still do. It 
will still labour to cause diviston and 
weakness in our organized congrega- 
tions, it will still lay sacrilegious 
hands on literary institutions, foun- 
ded in faith and prayer and consecra- 
ted to the cause of pure christianity, 
it will still seize and convert to its 
own purposes, funds dedicated to the 
maintainance of the ministry of rec- 
onciliation, and in no respect fail to 
invade the peace of our churches, to 
overtura their foundations, and to build 
itself on their ruins. In some _ por- 
tions of the church, the prospect may 
darken, and days of rebuke and blas- 
phemy come. But let no man’s heart 
tremble with fear. Our Zion is safe. 
‘The Lord God in the midst of her, is 
mighty. ‘Thus cheered with the most 
decisive indications of his favour, we 
rest with confidence in his counsels 
and his covenant. Let the watch- 
men still lift up their voice, let the 
secret ones of the Most High still 
supplicate at his throne, let the friends 
of a common christianity lay aside 
their petty conflicts, and come up in 
firm encounter against the legions of 
error and death, and under the Cap- 
tain of their salvation, they shall 
march on to new victories. Angels 
will still rejoice to visit the land and 
execute their ministry among the 
heirs of salvation, the Spirit of grace 
will still breath on the dry bones of 
the valley, and quicken to immortal 
jife; the Saviour will be satisfied with 
the trophies of his mercy, and the 
homage and the praise of redeemed 
and sanctified men, still be rendered 
to him, “ who is over all, Gop BLEss- 
ED FOREVER.” 
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No Fiction: A Narrative, founded 
on recent and interesting facts: 
First American, from the Third 
London edition, 2 vols. 12mo. Bos. 
ton: Samuel T’. Armstrong, and 
Crocker and Brewster. 


The author of this work, dedicates 
it to ‘ youth, as the bloom of this age 
and the promise of the future ;? and 
the narrative which he has furnished. 
professedly founded on facts, is full 
of instruction for those who are com- 
mencing the duties of active life. 
Our principal object in noticing the 
work, is to mention it as one which 
parents will do well to purchase for 
their children, for with the incidents 
of a story unusually interesting, are 
connected the most useful, moral and 
religious lessons. Our limits will 
permit us only to give a brief outline 
of the narrative. 

Lefevre, was a young person, who 
lost his father in early life, and who 
resided with his mother, a sensible, 
pious woman, in a town, at some dis- 
tance from London, until he was of a 
suitable age to enter as a clerk in one 
of the public offices of the metropolis. 
Leaving the maternal roof, with the 
prayers and benedictions of his pa- 
rent, he safely arrived at the place o! 
his destination. Of his new situation 
and subsequent conduct, he gave to 
Douglas, a man with whom he casualls 
formed an acquaintance, but who be- 
came a friend that rendered him the 
most essential services, the following 
account. 


I was rendered somewhat indignant on 
observing boys like myself look down up- 
on me; and my astonishment was exCi- 
ted to the uttermost, on finding that most 
in my office, few of whom were greatly 
my superior in age, possessed habits so ve- 
ry different to my own. They were pert, 
conceited, and overbearing. They could 
resort to the coffee. houses—talk of poli- 
tics—and occasionally confirm their igno- 
rant opinions with an oath. They could 
apparently command their small income 
to decorate their persons and feed their 
vanity ; and, with all these advantages, 
they supposed themselves elevated to the 
rank of men and even of gentlemen. . 

‘‘} was shocked at these manners, an¢ 
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avoided their society as much as was com- 

atible with the duties of my station. 
Would that I had always done so! But 
time wore away the impressions which na- 
ture and domestic habits had made upon 
me ; and | became less affected by their 
evil practices. Some times Leven found 
a slight temptation, from the pride of my 
heart, to equal and surpass them in their 
own way, by means which I felt I had so 
entirely within my reacb. 

«¢ Among these associates, there were 
gome, however, who possessed good parts 
and kind dispositions; and who seemed 
anxious, as they termed it, to make me one 
of themselves, and put me on a belter 
footing in the office. ‘The repetition of 
their requests, joined with those fnendly 
intentions, for which I gave them credit, 
dissolved my resolutions ; and, if I did not 
run to their excesses, I did sufficient, fre- 
quently, to bring an uneasy weight of guilt 
upon my Conscience. 

‘«« Perhaps one of the worst effects of 
this intercourse was, that it begat light 
thoughts of religion and of the sabbath. 
{ well remember the feelings of one sab- 
bath, which I had devoted to recreation 
andamusement; and which,as my compan- 
wons insisted, were so needful after the con- 
finement and labor of the week. I return- 
ed, in the evening, to my dwelling, more 
fatigued than by the duties of any com- 
mon day, and dissatisfied with pleasures 
which my heart told me were mixed with 
sin I retired to my chamber. Former 
days came tomy mind. ‘The words of my 
mother—‘* Beware of the snares of Lon- 
don /’—sunk in my heart. I sighed—tI 
thought I would beware in future—I kneel- 
ed down, and prayed to God to be my 
keeper. 

‘“‘ Must I tell you, my friend, how soon 
these impressions were removed, and my 
vows broken !—that they were often re- 
newed, and as often violated, with more 
carelesness of the consequences each time! 
—so that I know not what I might have 
been at this moment, but for a season of 
affliction. 

‘ A pleurisy brought me near to the 
grave. My recovery was long and doubt- 
jul; Lhad, therefore, much time for re- 
fection. Iwas truly concerned for my 
Situation. Lread my Bible. I felt that 
all my professions of ‘ goodness had pas- 
sed away like the morning cloud ;’ and I 
bemoaned myself like Ephraim before 
God. I almost dreaded recovery, lest | 
should live to be led into temptation ; and 
again, with more fervour, I entreated a su- 
perior Power to preserve me. 

“Isaid that a disregard to the sabbath 
was the source of most of the evils I had 
committed ; and I especially determined 
to keep it holy. On my restoration, my 
first care was to put this purpose into ef- 
fect. This, f am thankful to say, I was 
enabled to do. I frequently heard the 
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Rev. Messrs. Cecil and Pratt with much 
benefit; but I more regularly attended 
the ministry of tbe Rev. John Newton.— 
You know his excellencies . I need not 
dwell upon them. It may be sufficient to 
say, that I hope bis ministry established 
those convictions which had been revived 
by my illness ; encouraged me to go for- 
ward in the ways of religion; and excited 
me to that zeal for the welfare of others, 
which led to our interview and friend- 
ship. 

‘« As to my subsequent experience, it is 
nearly as well kaown to you as to myself. 
Happy is it for me,” said be looking on 
Douglas with a smile, “ that Ihave now 
a friend to whom | can freely communi- 
cate on the most important concerns.” 

‘Thank you, my dear Charles !” said 
Douglas, taking him by the hand, “ thank 
you! Let us believe and be ‘confident of 
this one thing, that he who bath begun 
this good work, will peform it to the day 
of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

“Ah!” said Lefevre, “ it is easy'to be- 
lieve that when the work is begun, it will 
be perfected ; but the difficulty with me 
often is, to ascertain whether itis begun.”’ 

“That indeed,” rejoined Douglas, “ is 
the material point. And in endeavoring 
to decide upon it, we should make it as 
simple as possible. Every thing relative to 
the manner and circumstance of the work 
should be forgotten in the question ; and 
the attention engrossed by the work iiself 
—Is the work begun 2” 

‘This isanimportant distinction,” said 
Lefevre, ‘I shall be glad to say more on 
the subject at a suitable opportunity.—But 
see, the sky is overcast before us—we shal] 
have rain.” 

“Ah!” said Douglas, ‘¢ it is a picture of 
one’s experience—sunshine and rain, rain 
and sunshine. But this is not our rest !— 
We will renew the subject another time. 
—Vol. I. pp. 35—39. 


? 


Our young friends were now increasing- 
lv desirous of each others society. They 
had often found their distance an obstacle 
to communion ; and Lefevre had resolved 
toremove it. He, accordingly, made an 
arrangement for his residence witha Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell: an arrangement which 
not only brought them nearer together, 
but which also greatly promoted the pleas- 
ure of their intercourse, as the persons re- 
ferred to were much esteemed by them 
both, and had areal interest in their wel- 
fare.—p. 40. 


Lefevre had no sooner entered under 
the roofof Mr. and Mrs. Russell, than he 
found himself at home, and looked up to 
his friends as a sun to his parents. Res- 
pectful, sociable, and happy, he formed a 
pleasing addition to their comforts. He 
regularly usited in their morning and eve- 
ning devotions; and passed his spare 
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hours in their society: sometimes enter- 
taining them by the tidings of the day, and 
sometimes freely conversing with them on 
the serious topies of religion. 

Our young friends having now tbe ful- 
lest opportunity for interview, resolved to 
employ it for their radical improvement. 
‘They were aware that it was not enough 
to have the mere desire of knowledge ; 
they must adopt regular methods in the 
pursuit of it, if their wishes were to be suc- 
cessful. With this conviction, they sat 
down to give some certain direction to 
iheir studies ; and at length determined 
that, generally, their attention should be 
given to Languages, Natural Philosophy, 
History, English Literature, and Theology. 

As to Languages, they agreed to perfect 
themselves inthe principles of the Eng- 
lish Tongue ; deeming it truly ridiculous 
to pursue others while palpably deficient 
in theirown. In addition to this, Lefevre 
decided in improving his slight acquaint- 
unce with the Latin, and commencing the 
study of the Hebrew, as favourable to his 
knowledge of biblical truth: and Douglas, 
having already made some progress in Lat- 
im and Hebrew, took the Greek grammar 
infand. In reference to the other heads 
of study, it was resolved, that as Douglas 
possessed the better knowledge of books, 
ire should draw up such a course of reading 
on them, as would be most likely to afford 
mutual profit. 

To render their plans the move effica- 
cious, they farther proposed, that they 
should unite with themselves afew other 
young persons, who had a love of know!l- 
edge, to forma society for general im- 
provemert. ‘This was soon accomplished 
and the principal regulations of it were, 
that the members should subscribe to es- 
tablish a library for common use, and that 
they should meet once a fortnight: at one 
meeting, reading aloud some esteemed au- 
ther, with liberty to remark on the man- 
ner of the reader, or the contents of the 
work ; and at the alternate meeting, de- 
‘ivering, In rotation, an essay on some 
moral or religious topic, which should also 
ve Jiable to discussion. 

Such was the plan they laiddown ; and 
now they combined their energies for its 
execution. Considering that they had but 
few hours in the day at their own disposal, 
it may be thought they proposed too much 
to themselves ; but is it not better to see 
vouth in the first ardor of feeling grasp at 
{vo much, than grasp at noihing worthy of 
regard? “Ee who aims at the stars will 
certainly shoot farther than he who aims 
atthe pebbles beneath his feet ;” and our 
voung friends, if they did not reach all 
they designed, vet made rapid and impor- 
tant attainments. 

Surely all who feel an interest in the 
progress of the youthful character, must 
have pleasure in heholding so strong an at- 
tachment yielding such valuable fruits. 
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How many who, at this period of life, 
boast of similar friendships, suffer their af. 
fection to spend itself in frivolous enjoy- 
ments! They seek to support friendship, 
by flattering each other’s vanity, or the 
gratification of sensual appetite. They 
meet together without an object ; and lest 
they should say nothing, they venture to 
ridicule, to satirize, and thoughtlessiy, per- 
haps, to slander characters they are not 
prepared to appreciate. Or, if their pre- 
tensions are higher, they content them- 
selves with glancing at the mere title pa- 
ges of books; and, by reading a few peri- 
odical publications, they eatch the tone of 
literary men, and assert their borrowed 
Opinions with all the flippancy and pre- 
sumption of ignorance. 

Lefevre and Douglas on the eontrary, 
had always a serious and noble object be- 
fore them. They had ne time for vanity 
and folly ; therefore they were under no 
temptation to them ; and, yet, they have 
often referred to the hours thus spent, as 
amongst the happiest of theirlives. They 
had the testimony of their consciences, 
that they were well employed ; they were 
strangers to wearisomness or ennui in 
each other’s society ; time being occupied 
leftthem noregret but the speed of its flight: 
and, it may be easily eoncluded, that the 
similarity of their labors, their cares, and 
their enjoyments, had no feeble influence 
on the bands of their friendsbip.—Vol. I 
pp. 43, 46. 


After a long season of friendly in- 
tercourse, Douglas was obliged te 
leave London, and to reside, during 
many months of each year, in distant 
parts of the three kingdoms. He 
kept up a correspondence with Lefe- 
vre, who, for some time pursued the 
same course that he had done, while 
favored with the society of his friend. 
He devoted the hours, which the du- 
ties of his station did not require, te 
study, and to the society of Mr. and 
Mrs. Russel]. This even tenor of 
life, however, and the enjoyment of 
which it was productive, he was soon 
to loose. Seduced by the arts ofa 
young man, associated with him 
in his labors, he relaxed somewhat 
from the firmness with which he had 
avoided the appearance of evil, and 
by degrees became familiar with vice. 
Our author has traced, step by step, 
his downward course, and has descri- 
bed with much ability, the conflicts of 
mind,—the momentary reformations, 
and subsequent apostacies-—the metli- 
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odstaken by his friends to reclaim him 
wit the partial success, but at length 
total failure of their efforts, until Lefe- 
vre, the hope of his parents, and the 
delicht of friends, became a confirmed 
debauchee. His moral declension is 
one which many a broken-hearted 
parent, and many a ruined child 
cou. ireadily describe. As his course 
of Life was incompatible with the 

jolesome habits of Mr. Russell’s 
j-niily,Lefevre removed to other lodg- 
invs, and freed from the importuni- 
ty of christian friends, and in some 
desree from the reproaches of con- 
science, Whose power was destroyed 
by long continued profligacy, he pro- 
ceeded rapidly in his unhappy career. 
The embarrassments in which his 
expenses involved him, prevented 
him from entirely relinquishing atten- 
tion to business, and his talents and 
accomplishments still preserved him 
some degree of consequence in society. 

About this period, Lefevre became 
tenderly attached to a young lady of 
great purity of mind, who, ignorant 
of his real character, received his at- 
tentions aad returned his affection. 
He made her proposals of marriage, 
but having received intimations which 
proved to be true, concerning him, 
she decidedly rejected his proposals, 
on the ground of character, and while 
determined that this rejection should 
be final, she did not conceal the pain 
with which she made it. 

Lefevre was agitated by the disap- 
pointment; and he was led to reflect 
upon his loss of character, and of 
those pleasing prospects which once 
opened before him on earth, aid 
which terminated in heaven. Pecu- 
niary difficulties also pressed upon 
him, and his spirit sank under his tri- 
als. His former friends now renew- 
ed those attentions which their kind- 
ness for him had prevented from be- 
ing entirely interrupted, and attempt- 
ed to soothe his mind, that they miglit 
reclaim him. A sense of guilt bowed 
him down. He saw that he had wan- 
dered far from God, and the path of 
life, and he despaired of mercy. In 
this state of mind and while an invalid, 
ne escaped from the house, and al- 
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though after much solicitude, his 
friends discovered him, he found 
means of escaping a second time, and 
went forth, ‘ like Cain, oppressed with 
a sense of guilt which he could not es- 
cape-—a fugitive from the face of God 
and man.’ 

He was indebted to the hospitality 
ofa wood man for shelter from a furi- 
ous storm, to which in his wanderings 
he was exposed; and who, with his 
family, rendered him every attention 
in his power, and endeavored to raise 
him from his dejection. 


The respectful, generous, and even det- 
icate treatment he had received at the 
woodman’s cottage, for some time enga- 
ged Lefevre’s thoughts; and then agaia 
they fell, with the force of habit, into for- 
mer listlessness. The provideutial inter- 
ference he had witnessed, however, gave 
birth to some slight acts of reflection. 
He felt the folly of exposing himself to 
such perilous evils ason the past night, 
and inwardly designed to avoid their rep- 
etition. 

With this design, but without carrying out 
his reflections into any plan, or sorrowfal- 
ly dwelling on his nearly exhaustedresour- 
ces, he wandered forward towards Guil- 
ford. Twilight was resting on the surround- 
ing hills of this fine ancient town, when he 
came into its neighbourhood ; and he con- 
tinued hovering on its skirts, till, in the 
deeper duskiness of night, he could enter 
with greater security. On entering, he look- 
ed only for a public-liouse where he might 
rest forthe night; and he passed into the 
first that presented itself. Colors were 
waving above the door, but he did not ob- 
serve them; arecruiting party was with- 
in, but heedless of it, he sought a box that 
was unoccupied. 

Not so heedless was the recruiting ser- 
jeant of Lefevre. Skilful in his employ- 
ment, his eye, with an air of vacancy, ran 
over Lefevre as he entered, and marked 
allitsaw. To aman of quick but not of 
deep penetration, like the sergeant, there 
was that in his manner and features which 
spoke merely of indolent dissatisfaction 
This however, was enough. This dispo- 
sition was the one of all others the ser- 
geant was most shrewd in detecting, from 
ifs having been uniformly the leading ob- 
ject of search ; and, on seeing it in Lefe- 
vre, he concluded that he was his prey. 

With his thoughts, on Lefevre, while lie 
appeared careless of him, he began his at- 
tack. He talked for some time most merri- 
ly of the pleasures ofa soldier’s life; and, tu 
inspire his companions with a warm sym- 
pathy in his assertions, he freely and more 
treely pushed round the intoxicating tan- 
kard. He,then, with nonchalance, intro- 
duced himself to Lefevre. tle would 
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have talked to him—but Lefevre would 
not talk. He would have _ prevailed 
on him to drink—-—but Lefevre would 
not drink. All his little arts were called 
forth and tried ; but alas! they were tried 
in vain. He was retreating, with that 
mortification which belongs toa soldier 
especially, who finds defeat, where he 
promised himself victory. 

Had this officer possessed any real in- 
sight into character, he might have spared 
himself his vexation. He had laid siege 
to a heart, which, unattacked, was dispos- 
ed to a voluntary surrender. 

‘¢ Lefevre had soon gathered, that these 
soldiers belonged to the regiment ; 

art of which was quartered in the town, 
ora couple of days. That the remainder 
was coming up; that they were ordered 
to Canada ; and that, on their way to the 
coast, they were looking out for a few re- 
cruits to complete the numbers of the bat- 
talion. This he thought was the very 
thing he wanted. It would provide for 
him; it would save him the trouble of di- 
recting his own course ; and, above all, 
it would effectually conceal him from the 
search of his friends. He had, however, 
withstood the officious maneuvering of the 
serjeant; and it was not till he had proved 
it to be useless, that Lefevre thought of 
obeying the inclinations of his heart. He 
then freely oifered himself to the party, 
and vas immediately enlisted under a 
false name-— Charles Lawsé.2. 

Rash as this step certainly was, and in- 
jurious as it must have been to Lefevre in 
any betier circumstances, it was now hke- 
ly to be beneficial, to bim, rather than the 
coutrary. Incapable as he was to be his 
ow! masier it was well that be should be 
uncer some superior contro}. No ordinary 
autherity was now equal to govern his 
disurdsy:d mind ; but the rigid sanctions 
of military discipline were not to be disre- 
garded. Soon was he exasperated at a 
power so coercive ; often did he sink into 
stubborn listlessness; but then again, the 
thought of shameful punishment effectual- 
ly roused him. ‘Tired of the irritation of 
his mind, he resigned himself to per(orm 
duties over which be bad no option. In- 
troduced to strangers, he felt, humble as 
it was, he hada character to maintain ; 
ihis stimulated him to proper conduct. 
Aad, to avoid all suspicion or troublesome 
questions, from his rude companions, he 
placed a strong restraint on himself ; and 
became social and conversable, while 
his beart was still alienatea from ali socie- 
fy. Perhaps he smiled—bnut the smile 
fled over his face iike the summer light- 
ning over the scorched hillock. Per- 
haps he !aughed—-butthe laugh was so 
hollow—so abrupt, as to be, to the sensi- 
ble mind, the most distressing expression 
of deep and nameless sorrow ! 

Some time was consumed before Lefe- 
vre, with his regiment reached the place 
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of embarkation. Much as he had wished 
to fly his connexions and native land, his 
heart sickened for a moment as he glanced 
on the vessel, that was to transport him 
from them—perhaps for ever. The winds 
continued unfavourable for a period, and 
he began to quarrel with the delay—so 
restless was his heart ! 

However, the season began to open and 


the wanted breeze sprang up.—Vol. IE. pp. 
127—131. inte id 


The ship now stood out to sea, and 
every object was distanced to his sight. 
He painfully felt each inch of way the 
vessel made. Soon the light of day be- 
came fainter, and the distance more con- 
siderable ; till England only appeared asa 
promontory on which nothing could be 
distinguished, except the deep fogs that 
surrounded its foot, and the dim, heavy 
glory that pressed its summit. Imagin- 
ation still ran over its favourite spots, 
and his affections, so long inactive, obsti- 
nately clung to his friends, now the hand 
of time threatened to separate him from 
them for ever. His distressed thoughts 
flew from thing to thing, and from one 
beloved person to another, busy but rest- 
less; as though the opportunity of dwell- 
ing on them would be lost to him, imme- 
diately the receding point of land should 
sink in the dark horizon. The vessel 
heaved—and his eye was thrown from 
the dear spot on which it hung! He 
shifted his position—and strained every 
nerve of sight to recover it. Now he 
saw it!—no, it wasa mist! Now!—no 
it was a wave! Still his eye pierccd to 
the line that bounded the sky and water ; 
but, no,—nothing could be found !—In- 
describable anguish swelled within him. 
A thousand tender ties seemed snapped at 
once. All the smothered sentiments of 
friendship, of filial affection, of local en- 
dearment, invigorated by the love of ceun- 
try, a passion so often found to survive oth- 
er attachments, rose ia his soul. The 
depths of sorrow were broken up—tears 
gusbed from his eyes—he sank down on 
the ground, and long and bitterly did he 
wee! 

Salutary were the tears of Lefevre.— 
As the heavy atmosphere became clear 
and elastic by the fall of rain, so his 
tears wonderfully relieved him of that 
gloomy torpor, which had so long oppres- 
sed his spirit. The light of heaven seem- 
ed beaming through the separating clouds 
of melancholy, and his whole conduef ap- 
peared to him ina totally new point of 
view He was confounded at his own 
folly and presumption, in tearing himsel 
from tbe bosom of his friends, and his na- 
tive country. The name of his mother 
quivered on his lips while he thought, for 
the first time seriously, of the agon'es she 
must have suffered through his rashness- 
Softened by filial love, his mind turned to 
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religious objects. He no longer held un- 
natural war with his conscience ; but en- 
couraged it in bringing to remembrance 
all his sins. Painful was it tothink of the 
pious intreaties he had slighted—of the 
privileges he had cast awa —of the tal- 
ents he, had squandered—of the immortal 
hopes be had pawned toa base and de- 
ceitful world! He felt that he had ruined 
himself within reach of a thousand means, 
extended for his salvation! Never didsin 
appear to him so deceitful so abominable, 
so‘ exceeding sinful’ as now. He not on- 
ly allowed his guilt as formerly, but was 
sensible of it; and was not only sensible of 
it, but truly humbled on the account of it. 
It was not with the consequences of sin that 
he now quarrelled, but with the thing iself. 
He almost forgot that it had ruined bim, 
while he trembled to see how it had dis- 
honoured God. He no longer rose in re- 
sentment against, or sunk in sullen pride 
under, the chastening hand of the Almigh- 
ty ; he was fixed in adoring admiration of 
the forbearing goodness, which had not 
cut him off from the living—which had 
even prevented his wilful spirit from 
touching his own life! He endeavoured 
to raise his eyes towards the heavens, 
now bright with stars. His heart filled, 
‘0 God!’—he cried with emotions made 
up of sorrow, humility, and love; and the 
tears of regret were changed into those of 
generous penitence ! 

With the overthrow of Lefevre’s pride, 
fell the power of despair. That genuine 
humility, which taught him to admire the 
divine goodness, insensibly inspired him 
with confidence towards it. ‘The encour- 
aging representations of the heavenly 
mercy, which Douglas had made to him, 
apparently without any desirable effect, 
how arose to his recollection. ‘The prom- 
ises Oi the gospel economy were felt as 
‘the power of God unto salvation.’ The 
light that discovered to his mind the real 
characters of his sin, revealed also the 
glorious work of the Saviour. While he 
icoked on the cross ‘and mourned as a 
incther for her only child,’ delicious com- 
fort mingled with his grief—it was the re- 
Visitings of hope !—* 4nd may I—may I— 
may Thope!” said be to himself with ec- 
Stacy ; and again the tears ran faster down 
his cheek. 

With christian hope came energy of 
soul to resolve and to execute. An anec- 
dete, which had strongly impressed him 
years ago, occurred to bis memory.* It 
was ola young man who had ruined himsel! 
amongst profligates ; but whe, by acting 
Up to one resolution, redeemed the estates 
he had lost. « Yes,” thought he, ‘*I too 
am undone—but I will alter from this 
hour ! I have destroyed myself—but in 
God is my help! I will return unto God 
from whom I have so basely revolted.”— 

‘NConsciously his soul resumed the exer- 


“See Foster’s Essay, vol. I. p. 167. 





cise of prayer. Nota word passed his lips; 
but the tender joy that moved on features 
set by time to melancholy, and the tears 
that still trembled successively in his eye, 
and then fell on his clasped hads below, 
witnessed sufficiently to the inward feel- 
ings. 

Short, but memorable was that evening 
to Lefevre ; quick but effectual, the work 
that was wrought silently upon him. He 
had sunk to the ground beneath the weight 
of bitter regret, biting remorse and op- 
pressive despair; be arose contrite in 
heart, renovated by hope, and elate with 
joy and gratitude. The hand of provi- 
dence had waited his last temporal extrem- 
ety, to give the friendly rebuke : and now 
it was given with such effect, that he al- 
ternately adored and kissed it in the ad- 
ministration. Never did he so distinctly 
perceive his danger ; and it was in vain 
that he attempted to think as he wished 
of the redemption. The slave who leaps 
exulting, as the lastlink of his debasing 
vassalage falls from him ;—the traveller 
who, enlightened by the emerging rays of 
the moon, starts from the horrid precipice 
over the brink of which he was heedlessly 
walking ;—the criminal who, condemned 
by the laws of his country, is waiting the 
execution of the sentence, but who re- 
ceives a gracious pardon;—feel little, com- 
pared with what Lefevre, felt, in being 
raised from the gates of hell, by the very 
arm he was expecting to shut him up to 
immitigable and everlasting punishment 

That night Lefevre found that joy is as 
inimical to sleep as sorrow: but though 
deprived of their natural rest, his spirits 
were refreshed by the sweet cordials of 
hope, and he rose in the morning cheerful 
and happy. He, now, endeavoured to 
take a more sober view of what had trans- 
pired ; occasionally, however, he was 
obliged to pause and ask, whether he was 
recurring to a dream orafact. Reassured 
of the reality of the change, the feelings 
of the past evening ran with almost equal 
elevation, into the experience of this day ; 
and, by turns, gained and yielded an as- 
cendancy. Now he breathed the humble 
prayer—now the fervid «eknowiedgment. 
Now he rejoiced in bis deliveracce—then 
he trembled at his hair-breacth escape. 
At one time, his spirit drooped «oder a 
sense of his weakness and rebellion; and, 
at another, it ascended aga'n buoyant with 
faith. Often did the tears of penitence 
ard joy mingle together on bis cheek, as 
they fell; and often did the cloud of self- 
ditidence pass over the sus-shinc of his 
now iluminated countenance ! 

To compose ana edits his mind, he took 
from his pocket the litUie testament, which 
has been already named. It wasthe only 
article he had ahout tim; excepting his 
watch which bis unele hed redeemed and 
restored ‘obim. This ws now a prize in- 
deed. He saw several of tae leaves turneé 
down and passages on them, containing pa- 
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(thetic invitations and encouragements, 
marked with an asterisk. He could not mis- 
take the hand that had performed this work 
of love—it was his mother’s! He pressed 
the book to his lips, and sighed ; and then 
dwelt on the gracious pledges of mercy as 
the testament of a dying Savior, presented 
hy the most affectionate of parents. 

As he shifted the book in his hand, his 
eye fell on some writing on a waste page 
at ihe commencement. It stood thus: 


“ Wilt thow not from this time cry unto 
me, My Father, thouart the guide of my 
youth.’’ ** Caroline.” 

“¢ June 16, 1808.” 


This was evidently written by the ex- 
cellent young person, whose signature it 
bears, about the time she lost her parents. 
Lefevre might have read it betore: but, 
from his state of mind, it now made a 
striking impression. He had been medita- 
ting afresh on his own follies and the di- 
vine graciousness ; and it made its way 
directly to his heart. God, as an all- 
pitiful and forgiving Father, seemned to 
make this tender appeal to him; and, 
with a spirit melted by filial love he repli- 
ed—‘“‘ Yes, from this time—the time of my 
greatest need——I will call thee my Father! 
From this time, 1 will renounce every 
thing opposed to my love of Thee! From 
this time I will look to Thee as my guide, 
my refuge, my comfort. Poor, friendless, 
aud solitary as I am, through my own wil- 
fulness, I shall err no more if thou dost 
guide me-—-I shall fall no more if thou dost 
uphold me—I shall be wretciied no more 
if theu dost bless me! My Father! bless 
me! My Father! fom this tome thou art 
the guide of iny vouth.” From this exer- 
cise of faith, his mind sunk into still and 
holy communion with the heavenly world ; 
and the spirit of peace descended on his 
soul as if anxious by its cordials to heal the 
manifold wounds of his bleeding heart. 

The season was not to be forgotten. 
Lefevre subscribed his name and the date, 
beneath those of his deceased young 
friend, as a memento to him for ever. 
And, all that day, he breathed the excla- 
mation of “‘My Father! My Father!’ 
with the fondness of a little chifd, which, 
for the first time, finds it has power to ut- 
ter the dear parental name ! 

As the pleasing surprise of Lefevre's 
transition from darkness to marvellous 
light wore away, he found that much re- 
mained for himto do. He was in the sit- 
uation of a person who is the subject ofa 
dangerous fever. The complaint had 
gathered strength til it reached the hour 
of crisis—that hour had gone by—but 
still the symptoms of the disease were 
cleaving to hisframe. The resolutions he 
bad formed were quickly made; but it 
would require days, and months, and 
years (o body them forth in action. Nor 
could be expect, from what he now knew 
of the christian life, that the work could be 
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effected without much labor and conflict 
The cross he had engaged to carry, was a 
daily one—the temptations he had deter. 
mined to renounce were always et hand 
—and the principal enemy he had to re. 
sist, dwelt ever in his bosom. Accustom- 
ed as his pride had been to domination, it 
was likely it would make moat violent 
struggles to regain its empire. Pampered 
as his carnal nature was, it was to be ex. 
pected it would swell against the hand of 
mortification, that sought to keep it under 
control, Weakened in body and mind by 
long habits of intemperance and sin, it 
was not to be supposed, that he could sud- 
denly or easily recover the tone they had 
lost. 

However, Lefevre stood firm to bis pur- 
pose, nothing doubting. He felt that bis 
resolves now, were very different from his 
former ones. They were not made in a 
hurry, as a qutetus to his enraged con- 
science ; but from a strong sense of duty. 
They were not formed in his own strength 
but in humble dependence on omnipo- 
tence. So that, while he dreaded to rely 
on himself, he possessed more composure 
and fortitude, than ever sprang from the 
boldest confidence in the flesh. He was 
well alive to bis difficulties, but be beheld 
them with the eye of one who is made 
wise unto salvation ; and, with the seli- 
devotion of love and faith, be could say, 
‘‘ none of these things move me, neither 
counil my life dear. unto me, so that | 
may testify of the grace of the Lord Je- 
sus. "—pp. 132—140. 


While off Cape Breton, he wiote 
to his mother, to Mr. Douglas, and 
to some of his other friends, inform- 
ing them of his condition, and of the 
change in his feelings. He spent 
much of his time in reading the scrip- 
tures, and maintained a strict watch- 
fullness over his heart and conduct. 
He sailed up the St. Lawrence, as far 
as Montreal, and there continued, for 
a considerable period, faithfully dis- 
charging the duties of a common sol- 
dier. His condition was far from 
being enviable, but he evinced that a 
christian can be useful in any station, 
however humble. Those of his com- 
panions, and of the nun-commission- 
ed officers, who were ignorant, but 
willing to be taught, he instructed, 
and those who read the work will be 
gratified with the account of his bene- 
ficence to a widow and orphan, whose 
friends, as did his own, resided 0 
England. Ina Missionary, he found 
a man of kindred spirit with his ow), 
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and notwithstanding his hardships 
and his poverty, he enjoyed a peace 
of mind to which, during the latter 
part of his residence in England, he 
had been a Stranger. At length an 
order for his discharge, which his 
friends had procured, arrived, and he 
prepared to return to his native land. 
We have not room to extract that 
part of narrative which describes his 
parting with the friends whom his 
conduct had acquired. Suffice it to 
say his departure was regretted by all 
who knew him,—his voyage was 
prosperous. His mother folded the 
penitent son in her arms; Mr. Doug- 
lass and the Russells extended the 
arm of friendship to one whom they 
had ever regarded with tenderness. 
The happiness of Lefevre was inter- 
rupted by witnessing the distress and 
death of a young man ruined by his 
own bad example, but he felt doubly 
oratetul for the mercy which he had 
expericnced, 

Our anthor gives an account of a 
meeting which Lefevre had with 
some friends and acquaintances, at 
the house of Mr. Douglas. 


_ When the refreshments of tea had been 
tanded and dismissed, the conversation 
was found chiefly in the hands of Mr. Rus- 
seiland Lefevre. They were talking on 
the mystery of Providence, with marked 
seriousness. Lefevre made some allusion 
to hbisown “awful visitation,” and atten- 
tion was bent upon him. Hitherto, deli- 
cacy had forbidden any one to refer to 
events,that might stir painful recollections; 
but, now, it was evident, if Lefevre chose 
to lead to them, all were most ready to 
follow. Those who know how concern 
and sympathy inthe auditor unlock the 
heart of the speaker, need not be inform- 
ed; that Lefevre’s was completely opened. 

He became, indeed, the principal cen- 
tre of attraction and pleasure, through 
most of the evening. He touched on 
the leading events, during his absence 
from home; directing each of them to 
those, who were likely to regard it as most 
interesting. To Wallis he talked of the 
manners, habits, and amusements of the 
people in Canada, sometimes with hu- 
mour, and always with truth. To Mr. 


Banks he spoke of books and learning, and 
the stupendous appearances of nature. 
To thefemaleshe presented tender pictures 
of the widows and children he had known ; 
_ described the admirable character of 
i€ Missionary. And, whatever related 
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Douglas and Mr. Russell. Bc es», 
His emotion kindled as he went forward. . wit ig Fie 
All that be had suffered—all he bad{de- ee bea.) 
served to suffer—passed afresh before bim. we rN aM 
He felt the greatness of his deliverance, : a ae anes 
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were likely to make a good and strong im- iy ee 
pression. Sin he exposed in its deformity bi Lf 33 
—temptation he stript of its meretricious eg ye 
ornaments—the world he proved to be as Decade Yee, 
empty as ostentatious—and he threw a- et Ete 
round religion those divine charms, which i it * 
can neither be bestowed nor appreciated, i. om Bee 
but by him ‘who has handled and tasted 7 ge 
and felt the good word of life.’ ‘i wie 
He rested. He was surprised to per- Mee tant TY 
ceive, how his earnestness had carried aa ee 
him on. No one spoke. His young af or er fica 
friends, to whom he had, in the end, di- ee eat ot 
rected himself, still looked on him. Mrs. thn ih. Ne 
Russell had her eyes covered with her table 2 > Bs 
handkerchiet ; and his mother bad retired at, So Oe 
to a distance to weep ! He was confused. H. a i Pe 
‘¢ Forgive me,”’ said he, ‘¢I1f 1 have said bo ost i 
too much. TI feared my past example + oe sda 
might have injured you, and I was desirous v hs 
of repairing the mischief. What I have Bi ny 
said is the fruit, not of books, but of my ayart Pn 
ownexperience. If possible, | would make an ‘ep 
others wise by that experience. I would Se fe j 
not any one should suffer tvhat I have te fa ih tg 
suffered, even with the certainty of sur- (ae ¢ tao 
viving it; and, alas! where I have been Paine Peres #5. 
preserved, thousands have perished.” vs ian 
He ceased; and his spirit seemed de- ee a Bode 
pressed beneath the sense of his past con- fe se ea 
duct. The flow of conversation was in- wey hs (4 eft 
ferrupted, and no one was prepared to re- Se ait 
store it. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas exchanged eC Ry 
looks. She moved to the organ ; and ac- Rae's th ae hg 
companied by the deep tones of the in- ee ey 
strument, sang with a sweet and tender Tt aK, 
voice, the following verses :— “ i ea) 
THE WELCOME. ised Hh oases 
WELCOME, welcome, weary pilgrim, aid Ohi 4 
To the friends who love you best ; i ee 
Now, no more your thoughts shall wander, min mae ol 
Now your way-worr feet shall rest ; Vine wi oe y 
Weary pilgrim ! ath ant 
Welcome to your native home ! ips ' Ph ? ait 
As mothers mourn the child departing Han Me +5) 
So did we your loss deplore ; fe Re ee Hi 
As mothers greet the child returning heal ty “i 
So we jov to grieve no more ° yh P| rath: 
i Chae 
rd te i 
ee: Tad 
AGS ibe *! 
oe a A 
us a Hf oH 
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Weary pilgrim! 
Welcome to your native home! 


Fairer suns, and softer climates 
May in other lands be found! 
But the sweet, domestic virtues 
Thrive alone on British ground ; 
Weary pilgrim! 
Welcome to your native home! 


Here are eyes, that speak a meaning, 
“hich the tongue can never tell ; 
Here are hearts that share the feelings, 
Which within your bosom swell ; 
Weary pilgrim! 

Welcome to your native home ! 


Live we, then, in blissful union, 
Children of eternal day ; 
Till, upborne from earth to heaven, 
Waiting angels whispering say— 
‘Weary pilgrims! 
Welcome to your endless home!’ 


These stanzas varied and perpetuated 
the strong feeling of the company. ‘The 
delicate compliment they offered to Le- 
fevre, surprised and overpowered him. 
He sat on the sofa, with one hand veiling 
the tears that would fall; and with the 
other, pressed to the bosom of bis too hap- 
py mother. ‘The rest of the party partook 
ot high delight. They encored the verses; 
and begged that they might be separately 
repeated, that all might have the opportu- 
nity of joining in a welcome, so accordant 
to their hearts. ‘The request so respectful 
to Lefevre, was instantly complied with ; 
and all, excepting the subject of them and 
his mother, united to sing the verses with 
that enthusiasm of feeling, which music 
and friendship can well inspire. 

Time flies quickly with the happy. The 
evening was now yielding to nigit; and, 
as the general sentiment was truly devo- 
tional, Douglas was anxious to have it pre- 
served, He peoposed, therefore, that the 
pleasures of the day should be closed, by a 
regular acknowledgment to Him, who was 
the fount of ail their felicity. All were 
acquiescence ; and it devolved on Mr. 
Russell to become the organ of their devo- 
tion. The excellent and venerable man 
took his seat in the midst of the room, and 
read the equisite Parable of the Prodigal 
with such depth of feeling, as made every 
expression and sentiment his own; and, 
such was its appropriateness to the occa- 
sion, that you might have supposed our 
Lord had at first conceived the pathetic 
story, from precisely such a scene in do- 
mestic life. 

They knelt to pray. Mr. Russell was 
never so much in his element, as in this 
exercise ; and now he rose above himself. 
His heart was already melted, and he had 
only io pour it out before the mercy-seat. 
This he did with the utmost freedom ; and 
yet, so true were his emotions to the sur- 
rounding worshippers, that he uttered 
nothiog bat what was adapted to them. 
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and for which the previous intercourse 
had prepared them. He was particular 
without being trivial—and copious with. 
out needless repetition. Every petition 
seemed to give greater warmth and eleva. 
tion to its successor until he arose, from 
penitential confession and earthly necessi- 
ty, to dwell in profound adoration on the 
riches of the divine mercy, power and in. 
telligence. It was truly sublime! Aj; 
wept ; and some found it impossible whol. 
ly to suppress their sobs. The distance 
between earth and heaven seemed annihi 
lated. ‘The saintly man appeared, like 
Stephen, to be looking steadfastly on the 
objects with which he communed. He 
might, all reverend and patriarchal as he 
was, have been mistaken for Jacob at 
Bethel, with the invisible world open to 
hissight, and ascending and descending 
angels all ministering to him! 

The service terminated, as in this 
world the most delightful service must; 
but it left on the worshippers a glow of ex. 
alted seriousness and heavenly joy.—pp. 
240—245. 


Postscript 1819. Lefevre took 
up his proposed residence with Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell; and his mother meditates a 
removalto London. His friends obtain- 
ed for hima situation to his wishes, and, 
altuough its rewards are not equal to those 
he formerly received, he finds enough for 
use, and something to spare. His time is 
divided amongst the duties of his employ, 
his own improvement, and the exercise of 
friendship and benevolence ; and thus ap- 
portioned, it finds him contented, and 
leaves him happy ; subject only to the in- 
terruptions which the best—the happiest 
must experience inthis probationary state. 
We leave him, therefore, with hope 
amounting to satisfaction : but still with 
this conviction alive on our remembrance, 
“that he only who endureth to the end shall 
be saved:”’ 

Meanwhile, in furnishing the last sen- 
tence to this period of Lefevre’s history, 
it may be proper to state, that not one 
line would have ever met the public eye, 
had it not been for the exhilarating hope— 
that they who read his failings will not only 
deplore, but avoin them; and that they 
who read his excellencies wi'l not only ad- 
mire, but strive To wmiTaTe them.—Vol 
II. pp. 249 250. 





The work which we have here 
noticed, is well, though apparently. 
hastily written. The principal fault 
which we feel disposed to find with 
it, is, that the author, in some tnstan- 
ces, dwells too much upon the beauties 
of nature. Indeed, we should think 
that he had been shut up in te walls 
of London, until a rose-bush, or ¢ 
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sweet brier, or a violet, is capable of 
hrowing him into ecstacies, which 
would appear somewhat singular to a 
man familiar with these and similar 
productions. We believe that the 
yerson who is capable of a just delight 
from the contemplation of the beau- 
ties of the country, should be indul- 
ged with a degree of latitude in speak- 
ing of objects he is seldom permitted to 
see, but he should be cautious how he 
seizes every opportunity of dwelling 
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upon them in his compositions, as ali 
that can be said, is soon said; and 
repetition is almost unavoidable. 

We think it desifable that books 
of a similar character to the one here 
noticed, should be written in this 
country, for they would be read with 
additional interest and profit, from 
dwelling upon places,. society and 
incidents of which we can form a 
just estimate, or with which we are 
familiar. 


TG DEES CRE 
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The Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf, has is- 
sued proposals for publishing ‘* Sketch- 
es of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Maine, from the earliest settlement to 
the present time. It will contain the 
most material facts relating to the his- 
tory of the Congregationalists, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Calvinistic Bap- 
tists, Freewill Baptists, Friends, Meth- 
odists, German Lutherans, and Roman 
Catholics.” The whole to be com- 
prised in one 8vo. volume. 


Inthe Baptist Theological Semina- 
ry, at Hamilton, N. Y. there are seven- 
teen students who are licensed to 
preach. It is stated, that ‘ others are 
making good proficiency in the several 
branches of English studies, and in 
Latin and Greek.’ 


The Legislature of New-York, have 
made an additional appropriation of 
$5000 for the benefit of the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb in that state.— 


The Rev. Dr. Austin, has resigned 
the Presidency of the University of 
Vermont, in consequence of the pecun- 
lary embarrassments of that institu- 
tion; and the Rev. Dr. Dana, on ac- 
count of his feeble health, has come to 
a resolution of retiring from his office 
of President of Dartmouth College. 


American Philosophical Society.— At 
an election of officers, held in the Hall 
of the Society, on the 7th of January 
1820, the following persons were cho- 
sen:—-President—-Robert Patterson ; 
Vice-Presidents—W illiam Tilghman, 
Peter S. Duponceau, Zaccheus Col- 
lins ; Secretartes—Thomas C. James, 
R. M. Patterson, Robert Walsh, jun. 
fzeorge Ord; Counsellors for three 
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years--James Gibson, Nathaniel Chap- 
man, Robert Hare, William Hembel; 
Curators—Joseph Cloud, Thomas T. 
Hewson, Reuben Haines; T'reasurer— 
John Vaughan. 


New-Holland.—Syduey, the capital 
of New-South-Wales, contains about 
7000 inhabitants, and has a market 
which is well supplied. A bank, with 
a capital of £20,000, did business the 
last year which enabled it to divide 12 
percent. There is a public school for 
boys, and one for girls, who are gratui- 
tously taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, sewing, and domestic economy. 
The girls, when educated, are put to 
service in some respectable family, 
or married to a free white person, 
having aportion of land assigned them. 
—There are are two other public 
schools in Sydney, and liberal provi- 
sion is made fer the diffusion of learn- 
ing. In Sydney, there is a Bible Soci- 
tey, auxiliary to the British and Fo- 
reign’ Bible Society, and a Sunday 
School institution. Paramatta, fifteen 
miles from Sydney, contains 1200 
souls, and consists of one street, nearly 
a mile in length. Windsor, New-Cas- 
tle, and Liverpool, are also considera- 
ble towns. From the vicious popula- 
tion that was originally sent to New- 
Holland, and the continual additions of 
a similar character, which are made 
to it, the state of society, for a great 
length of time, must be wretched ; but 
it is already, much better than could 
have been anticipated, and new settle- 
ments are continually forming in that 
widely extended country. 


The Niger.—It has at length been 
ascertained that the river Niger runs 
into the Atlantic Qcean, a few degrees 
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to the north of the Equator. Mr. 
Wupuis, English Consul at Ashantee, 
derived this information from certain 
traders, and satied to England to com- 
municate the intelligence. 


Linneus.—A_ biographical account 
of this distinguished man, written by 
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himself, has been accidentally discoy- 
ered among the papers of a shop-keep- 
er; and is continued by some person 
until the period of his death. The 
MS. which is in the Swedish lan- 
guage, has been sent to Upsal, and wil} 
soon be published in an 8vo. volume, 
embellished with engravings, &c. 











List of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 


Dissertations on the importance and 
best method of studying tbe original 
languages of the Bible, by Jahn and 
others ; translated froin the originals, 
and accompanied with notes: by M. 
Stuart, Associate Prof. of Sac. Lit. in 
the Theo]. Sem. Andover. 8vo. An- 
dover. 

The Character and Sufferings of the 
Pilgrims: A Sermon delivered at Pitts- 
field, Mass. Dec. 22nd, 1820; with an 
Appendix: By Heman Humphrey, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Pittsfield. 8vo. Pittsfield. 

The character of an Officer, and duty 
ofa Soldier ; A Sermon preached to a 
Regiment of Ohio Militia ; by Joshua 
i. Wilson, Chaplain, Cincinnati. 

Hymns for Family Worship, with 
Prayers for every day in the week, 
selected from various authors. By 
John Codman, A. M. second edition : 
i8mo. Boston. 

Sermon on the Public Means of 
Grace ; the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church ; on Scripture Character, and 


various practical subjects. By the 
late Rt. Rev. Theodore Dehon, D. D. 
2 vols. 8vo. Charleston. 

Discourse on the Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion, delivered in the Chap- 
el of the University at Cambridge, 
March 14th 1821, at the Dudleian Lec. 
ture. By William E. Channing ; Cam 
bridge. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Hebrew Grammar, with a copiou: 
Syntax and Praxis. By Moses Stuart : 
Andover. 

Symzonia ; a Voyage of Discovery. 
By Captain Adam Seaborn: 12mo. 
New-York. ' 

The Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety Collection of Sacred Music. & 
nos. Boston. 

Letters on the Eastern States. 
William Tudor. 
Boston. : 

History of the War of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America; 
written by Charles Botta, translated 
from the Italian, by George Alexande: 
Otis ; 8vo. 3 vols. Philadelphia. 


By 
8vo. second edition, 
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MESSION IN CEYLON, 


Exiract from a letter of the Missionaries 
to the Corresponding Secretary. 


(Concluded from page 163.) 


But toestablish another stationseem- 
ed almost impossible, for want of funds. 
To obviate this difficulty, in some meas- 
ure, brother Scudder brought forward 
a proposition, the amount of which is, 
that he engages to fit up a station at 
Panditeripo with his private money, 
which is to be refunded at some future 
pores: either by coutributions at 


ome, or from the general funds of 


this mission. This proposition was 
accepted. The subject of extending 
ourselves still further seemed impor- 


tant and commanding. What we had 
already done was little, compared with 
our multiplied blessings. These laid 
us under obligations todo more. We 
have done as Providence seemed to 
indicate, and as due deliberation war- 
ranted us. Brother Scudder removed 
to Panditeripo in July. The repairs 
are making with much expedition, and 
we are happy to say, that every thing 
is favourable and seems to promise 
much. 

Agreeably to the instructions of the 
Board, brother Scudder attended to 
the study of Theology while on his 
passage, and has since devoted as much 
time to it as circumstances would ad- 
mit. Ashe was now to occupy a ne“ 
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station, it appeared desirable, that he 
should receive a license to preach. In 
a regular meeting, held according to 
the custom of the American churches, 
he was examined; and, having given 
sood satisfaction, he was licensed.— 
We thought proper to advise him to 
eontinue his studies preparatory to his 
future ordination. Brother Scudder’s 
removal from Tillipally, and the re- 
turning health of the brethren at Batti- 
cotta, rendered the missionary strength 
of these two stations very unequal. It 
was therefore thought expedient, that 
brother Woodward should remove to 
Tillipally for the present ; but it is de- 
sirable, that he should soon oecupy a 
sew station. When we consider the 
assistance, which we have from the 
boys in our school, and that the acqui- 
sition of the language is gradually giv- 
ing us strength, we are convinced, that 
our borders must stili be enlarged. 

But what shall we do ? We have no 
funds for building, and not more than 
five months supply for our own sub- 
sistance. We are not, we cannot be, 
anxious for ourselves, if faithful; but 
we behold their wretchedness. When 
we are solicited togo into other parish- 
os, and establish schools, must we si- 
lence these solicitations by saying, we 
are not able ? Under such eircumstan- 
ces, how ought we to feel ? When we 
see sO many destitute parishes not on- 
ly willing to be instructed, but even in- 
viting us to establish schools ought we 
not to remind Christians, “* Whosoev- 
er hath this world’s good, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 
Where had the American churches 
been, had the early Christians with- 
held from our ancestors the light of the 
Gospel ? Where will their brethren the 
Gentiles be, should Christians of the 
present day not have compassion ? 


[After mentioning, that the press 
would be a valuable acquisition ; and 
that, with the information brought by 
Mr. Garrett, they hoped to obtain it 
trom Caleutta, where it has long been, 
the missionaries proceed as follows :] 


In the mean time, brother Garrett 
will apply himself to the language ; 
and should our funds admit, and the 
press be obtained, he will commence 
printing immediately. But we fear, 
that our funds will not be sufficient. It 
vill indeed be painful to our hearts to 
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have all other things in readiness, and 
be compelled to delay months, if not a 
year, for want of money. While we 
delay, thousands perish. The claims of 
millions on the American churches are 
imperious and must be felt, and, we be- 
lieve, willbe acknowledged. We look 
homeward, not only for means to car- 
ry into effect the plans already adopted 
by us, but we think it very desirable, 
that this mission should be extended 
to the neighboring cuntinent. 

At the commencement of this mis- 
sion, our situation was thought impor- 
tant frem its contiguity to the penin- 
sula, where the language of this people 
is spoken by some inillions. We were 
then much encouraged, by our breth- 
ren at Bombay and other missionaries 
to extend our views that way. Previ- 
ous to the present time, however, we 
have not been able, for want of help, 
to look towards that important field, 
with any hope that we should be able 
to accomplish our original design.— 
Still we are persuaded, that the call is 
as urgent as ever. To place before 
you the magnitude of this object, we 
need not dwell on the vast population 
of the coast ; nor on the interesting 
places for missionary stations. ‘True, 
there are a few missionaries in that 
field; but in no place is there one 
where ten are urgently demanded ; 
and many large and populous districts 
are entirely neglected. Yet, on all the 
Coromandel coast, as far north as Mad- 
ras, the Tamul is the common lan- 
guage. Weseem more than ever ur- 
ged to this field. For the work we 
are most favourably situated. A tour 
to the continent will enable us to give 
intelligence, concerning the most inter- 
esting stations, and to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for occupying them. 
Missionaries, who shall be hereafter 
sent out, will be able to take our places 
on this island, under every advantage, 
having houses, schools, and congrega- 
tions ready to their hands. Thus situ- 
ated, they would have much time for 
the study of the language immediately 
on their arrival, which is of great im- 
portance ; and, at the same time those 

of us who may go to the coast, will go 
under the greatest advantage. 


SANDWICH ISLAND MISSION. 

Our limits will not permit us to pub- 
lish the interesting account respecting 
the Sandwich Island Mission, and we 
must refer those of our readers, who 
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wish for a more particular account 
than was contained in the letter of Mr. 
Whitney, published in our last number, 
tothe Missionary Herald. From that 
publication, we extract the following 
letters: 

Letter of Tamoree, King of Atooi, to 

the Rev. Dr. Worcester. 


This letter was dictated by the 
king, who has for many years been 
able to speak broken English. It was 
written down from his mouth, in a 
large plain hand, which he copied him- 
self, 

Atooi, July 28, 1820. 


Dear Friend,—I wish to write a few 
lines to you, to thank you for the good 
book, you was so kind as to send by 
my son. I think it is a good book; 
one that God gave for us toread. I 
hope my people will soon read this, 
and all other good books. I believe 
that my idols are good for nothing; 
and that your God is the only true 
God—the one that made all things.— 
My gods I have hove away; they are 
no good, they fool me; they do me 
no good. I take good care of them.— 
I give them cocoa-nuts, plaintains, 
hogs, and good many things, and they 
fool me at last. Now I throw them 
all away. I have none now. When 
your good people learn me, [ worship 
your God. 1 feel glad you good peo- 
ple come to help us. We know noth- 
ing here. Amcrican people very good 
—kind. JF love them, When they 
come here I take care of them; I give 
him eat; [give him clothes; Ido eve- 
ry thing for him. I thank you for giv- 
ing my son learning. Tithink my son 
dead. Some man tell me he no dead. 
[ tell him he lie. I suppose he dead. 
f thank all American people. I feel 
glad to see you good folks here. Sup- 
pose you come, I take good care of 
them. I hope you take good care of 
my people in your country. Suppose 
you do, I feel glad. Imustclose. Ac- 
cept this from your friend, 

Kine TAMOREE. 

Samuel Worcester, D. D. 


Letier from the Queen of ‘iooi, to the 
mother of Mrs. Ruggles. 

This letter was dictated by the 
queen, interpreted in broken English, 
written down verbatim, and copied by 
herself, in a plain Jegible manner. 

Atooi, July 28, 1820. 

Dear Friend,-—1 am glad your 
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daughter come here. I shall be he, 
mother now, and she be my daughter. 
I be good to her; give her lappa ; give 
her mat; give her plenty eat. By and 
by your daughter speak Owyhee; then 
she learn me how to read and Write, 
and sew; and talk of that Great Akoo- 
ah, which the good people in America 
love. I begin spell lite; read come 
very hard, like stone. You very good, 
send your daughter great way to 
teach the heathen.. I am very glad J 
can write you a short letter, and te}! 
you I be good to your daughter. J 
:end you my aloha, and tell you I am 
Your friend, 
CHARLOTTE TAPOOLEE, 
Queen of Atooi. 


=== 
SUMMARY. 


The Rev. Dr. Worcester, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners, was in the 
city of New-Orleans on the 19th of 
February, and published an able ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of the city, 
and of the state of Louisiana, inviting 
donations for the objects of the Board. 


Want of Ministers.—The Rev. Jolin 
Seward, of Ohio, in a letter written 
in behalf of the Portage Missionary 
Society, states that the operatious of 
the Society will be interrupted, unless 
they can have an accession of preach- 
ers from the east, because they have 
not suitable men to employ as mission- 
aries. “ ‘That you may have some 
view of the necessity of mission labor: 
among us, [ will state, that within th: 
bounds of this Presbytery, which in- 
cludes the counties before mentioned, 
are no less than 35 churches and only 
eight ministers; four churches to one 
hiinister, or 25 churches without a 
minister. Eight or nine of these chur 
ches have been formed within a year. 
In Medina county are seven churches 
and no minister. This county has 
been recently organized, and is rapidly 
increasing in population. In Huron 
county are eight churches and no one 
of them has a minister. One mem- 
ber of our Presbytery resides in that 
county: but he has declined being in- 
stalled over any particular church. Io 
Cuyahoga county are four churches 
and one minister. In Portage county, 
which is better supplied than any 
other county on the Reserve, and per 
hapsin the state, are 14 churches an¢ 
six ministers. Besides the destifule 
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churches that have been mentioned, 
there are many towns where are no 
churches, but many inhabitants who 
must receive attention from missiona- 
ries, or they will soon sink into a state 
of heathenism. To supply our wants 
we need the addition of a score of ac- 
five ministers. Some of those who 
are here, and who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day, will soon be 
worn out, and their places must be 
supplied, or many, even in this region, 
will perish for lack of knowledge.” 
The information contained in the 
above extract, will, it is hoped, have 
an influence on the minds of those who 
are accustomed to contribute to the 
funds of the Connecticut Missionary 
Society, and of such other societies as 
send missionaries into the Western 
States; and unless Education Societies 
are well supported, Missionary Socie- 
ties will find it difficult to occupy the 
creat field, which needs attention. 


Moravian Missions.—The Brethren’s 
Settlemen:s on the Continent consist 
of thirty-two stations, containing 160 
Missionaries, and above 31,000 con- 
verts. Many of these have been es- 
tablished for nearly a century, amongst 
Negroes, Hottentots, North and South 
American Indians, Greenlanders, and 
Tartars. The Missions, conducted 
with the most rigid economy, cost 
nearly 39,000 dolls. per ann. in which 
is included the support of 110 superan- 
nuated Missionaries, Widows and Or- 
phans. The Witte Revier Settlement 
in S. Africa, lately destroyed by the 
Caffres, is rising again with the most 
pleasing prospects. ‘The London As- 
sociations have appealed to British be- 
nevolence for assistance to the lan- 
guishing funds of these laborious and 
self-denying Christians. Theirexpen- 
ses the last year exceeded their receipts 
about 10.000 dolls. | Watchman. 


Mission to Africa.—Lot Carey, and 
Collin Teague,two colored men,preach- 
ers, with their families, sailed from 
Norfolk, Va. in Jan. last, in the brig 
Nautilus,with their Bibles, and utensils 
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for necessary labor. The Baptist 
Board supplied them with many arti- 
cles of convenience and comfort, and 
provisions were supplied by govern- 
ment wb. 


A letter from Dr. Carey, dated Ser- 
ampore, April 5, 1820, gives pieasing 
accounts of the progress of the Redee- 
mer’s kingdom in various parts of In- 
dia. At Dinagepore, eighteen had 
been lately baptized. At Dacca, Chit- 
tagong, Cutwa, and Moorshedebad, 
there had been considerable additions 
to the churches in those places. The 
Schools connected with the English 
Baptist Mission are about 100, and a 
spirit for increasing them is prevalent 
amongst the people generally. — ab. 

A Fiag is to be displayed on the 
Sabbath, over the Seaman’s Meeting, 
on Central Wharf, Boston, with the 
inscription ‘ SEamaAN’s MEETING,’ vis- 
ible at a great distance. The Flag 
was a present from a number of ladies, 
who also sent 500 copies of a Hymn 
to be sung on the display of the flag. 


~ 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
ITAELE INSTITUTIONS. 

The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, acknowledges the receipt of 
$5,487 65, from Feb. 21, to March 20; 
besides various articles for use of dif- 
ferent missionary establishments. 

The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society, acknowledges the re- ae fp 
ceipt of $1220 S50, in the month of Dek te 
March. a 

The late Jacos Suerrap, Esa. of oe @ 
New-York, left several public and pr- Fs 
vate legacies to the amount of 40 or oe 
$50,000, among which was one of i 
$5000 to the Orphan Asylum, and We! 
one of $2500 to the African (St. Phil- ef 
ip’s) Chureh. The property which he | 
left is supposed to be worth $129,000, . + 
and the residue of it, after deducting pe 
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7 Jan. 3d. The Rev. Jeprepian L. 
STARK, Was ordained pastor of the 
West Society, Brattleboro’ Vt. Sermon 
by the Rey. Mr. Miller, of Heath, Mass. 

Feb. 28th. The Rev. Lurner 
JeEwETT, was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church and Society, 


at 

the legacies, he bequeathed to the ie 

Protestant Episcopal Theological Sem- ‘ jy 

inary, in the State of New-York. wkd 2h ataadn 
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@Ordinations and Fustailations. eee 
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in Newbury, Vt. Sermon by the 12 ag sate 

Rev. Mr. Powers, of Haverhill. anh 14 ne 

April 5th. The Rev..Amz: Bageir, t; et 

was ordained by New-€astle Presby- 7 th “) 

tery, and installed pastor of the Con- fay ryt, 

gregation of Pequea, Lancaster Co ait a Meats 

Penn. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Martin. Lod een 
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View of Public Affairs.— Obituary.—James Gilbert Dow. | Ari. 


Pie of Public Affairs. 


Spain.—The King of Spain, in aspeech 
to the Cortes, on the Ist of March, says: 
‘‘ The resolution adopted in the Congress 
of Troppau, and subsequently in that of 
Laybach, by the sovereigns of Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, to interfere in the 
change of the government of the two 
Sicilies, has excited all my solicitude, as 
well in consideration of the ties of consan- 
guinity, and my great attachment to that 
royal family, as also, the great interest 
which [ take in the happiness of that peo- 
ple, and in the independence of those 
states, whose rights, according to the laws 
of nations, should be religiously respected 
—T have therefore thought it indispensable 
to the dignity of my throne, and of the 
great people whom it is my glory to govern, 
to cause to be made known, that I will not 
acknowledge any measure contrary to the 
positive principles of the law of nations, on 
which are founded the prosperity, indepen- 
dence, and liberty of the people ; principles, 
which Spain, on her part, will always in- 
violably observe with regard to other na- 
tions. 

I have the satisfaction to cominunicate 
to the Cortes, that the Allied Sovereigns, 
in their communications up to this period, 
disclaim al! intentions of interfering in 
the present government of Spain.” 


EncLanp.—The Queen, it is stated, bas 
consented to receive the £50,000 a year, 
voted for her maintenance and support by 
Parliament. 


France.—France remains tranguil.— 
Another attempt has been made to blow 
upthe old King and his family, by the 
explosion of a barrel of gun-powder in his 
palace ; the only effect was the breaking 
of a few windows; none of the family 
were injured ; one Neveu, of Rheims, had 
been arrested; who, while on his way 
to the police office, cut his throat with a 
razor, and expired immediately. The in- 


variable resuit of these attempts, is the 
increase of the power of the King. The 
lrench funds were high.— Cent. 


The territory of Ohio was made a state 
in 1802, and the inhabitants were enume. 
rated in 1805, when ft was found to con. 
tain :-—- 

1805 45,365 Increase. perct. y’rs 
1810 230,760 185,395 411 in 5 
1820 68:,434 350,674 152 in 10 


Increase in 15 y’s. 536,069 1199 in 13 
Pennsylvania :— 

1790 434,373 Increase. perct. y'rs. 

1800 602,365 167,992 38 in 10 

1810 $10,091 207,726 34 in 10 

1820 1,046,844 236,753 29 in 10 


Increarse in 30 years,612,471 141 in 30 


Delaware contains 72,749 inhabitants, 
giving an increase in ten years of seventy- 


jive souls. 


4 Good Regulation.—Upwards of 200 
gentlemen, of the city of New-York, have 
subscribed to an agreement, ‘ disapprov- 
ing of the custom which has so long pre- 
vailed,” of giving Wine at funerals ; and 
they promise to discountenance and abol. 
ish it, in case of deathin their own fami- 
lies, and in all others where their influence 
extends. 


The editors of the Baltimore Federal 
Republican, state that they have received 
information, via Havana, respeeting some 
American Slave dealers, caution them to 
Beware, and conclude by observing, “ We 
shall make these monsters tremble.” 

NV Y. Gazette. 

The United States’ Bank has taken the 
loan of four millions of dollars, authorized 
by the late Congress, giving the govern 
ment a premium of 5 1-2percent. This 


stock bears an interest of 5 per cent pe: 
annum. 





Obituary. 


Diep, in this city, on the 28th of 
March, James Gitsert Dow, aged 
22 years. 

To secure the great ends of biogra- 
phy, it is not always necessary that the 
character should be adorned with shin- 
ing qualities. Oo the contrary, we 
often find, in the retiring virtues of 
those who are not particularly distin- 
guished, an example which “ comes 
home to our business and to our bo- 
soms.” Such an example, it is believed, 
we may, without the charge of partiali- 
ty, claim to have been exhibited in the 
subject of this memoir. 


Without stopping to inquire respect 
ing his early years, which were proba- 
bly not characterized by any thing o! 
a peculiar nature, we shall commence 
this sketch with that most interesting 
period of his life, when it pleased God 
to call him, as we trust, to share in the 
inheritance of his kingdom. [t was 
during a revival of religion in Ashford, 
his native village, that he became the 
hopeful subject of renewing grace. 
The change in his character was per 
manent and radical. Unlike many, 
who seem content with just so much 0 
the Christian character as shall! secure 
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to them the Christian name, he sought 
to drink deep of the spirit of the gos- 

el. Aware, however, that those who 
enter on the Christian life, in times of 
general religious excitement, too often 
lose sight of the great objects which 
first engrossed their view, he strove to 
impress himself with a sense of the un- 
changeable excellence of religion. Fre- 
quently did he say to his friends, at this 
period, “I bope, if I should ever be- 
come less influenced by the subjects 
which now occupy my mind, I may 
feel that there is no change in their im- 
portance, but that the change is wholly 
in myself.” A few months after this 
hopeful change in his character, and 
when he had attained his seventeenth 
year, he made a profession of his faith 
in Christ. In the course of the same 
year, he commeneed his studies under 
a private instructor, and entered Yale 
College in the autumn of 1816. Here, 
though prevented by frequent indispo- 
sition, from giving that attention to his 
studies which he desired, yet, by his 
conscientious diligence, he made re- 
spectable progress. 

But it is rather as a Christian, than 
2s a scholar, that we are called to con- 
template his character. Few, it is be- 
lieved, during their collegiate years, 
_have better exemplified that part of 
' pure and undefiled religion, which con- 
sists in “ keeping unspotted from the 
world.” His Christian brethren, and 
fellow students, all are witnesses how 
holily and unblamably he walked be- 
tore them. 

In one particular, his conduct de- 
serves especial notice and imitation,— 
his strict observance of the Sabbath. 
Amidst all the advances which are 
made in Christian zeal and activity at 
the present day, there is a lamentable 
departure from that strict observance 
of holy time, which the most eminent 
saints, in every age, have found greatly 
conducive to their progress in the di- 
vine life. From this prevailing evil, the 
subject of this memoir stood aloof. He 
carefully abstained from worldly con- 
versation and business, and from even- 
ing fo evening did he celebrate his Sab- 
baths. 

From the commencement of his ap- 
plication to study, his health was so 
much impaired, that he sometimes 
feared he must abandon literary pur- 
Suits. Other discouragements, also, 
Operated, at times, to weigh down 
‘ spirits; but the frnit of all these 


seem to have been, to take away sin. 
‘¢ Perhaps,” says he, after enumeratin 
some of his trials, “ perhaps the Lael 
suffers these things to take place, that 
I may hate sin more.” 

His constitutional reserve, confirmed 
as it was by ill health, and some cir- 
cumstances attending his situation, was 
calculated, perhaps, to render his man- 
ners somewhat forbidding. He seems 
to have been aware of this, as appears 
from passages in his journal, like the 
following: ‘ Whenever I speak to 
others on religion, I am resolved to 
speak with a loving voice, and with a 
heart in unison, just like—” “ This 
day I have possessed a cheerful tem- 
per, and exercised an amiable disposi- 
tion more than usual.” 

But, whatever opinion those who 
were unacquainted with him may have 
formed from his appearance, those who 
knew him, can testify, that he shared 
largely of “the milk of human kind- 
ness.” For the poor and afflicted, he 
felt a very tender concern. ‘“ Have 
pity upon the poor,” he writes, on a 
certain occasion, “this shall be my 
motto.” ‘ Oh that I had the means in 
my power of contributing to the com- 
fort of the poor and wretched!” At 
another time, he says, “ Let me love 
every human being, at all times, and on 
all occasions. Whatever may be their 
conduct towards me, let me never be 
angry with any one. If any one injures, 
let me indulge a mild grief, but nothing 
more. 

Towards his only surviving parent, 
he cherished feelings of the utmost ten- 
derness and respect. “ Let me pos- 
sess,” says he, “ for my mother, senti- 
ments of very high esteem, respect and 
gratitude, and let me express them in 
my actions.” “I am resolved, that, 
hereafter, as long as I live, I will esteem 
and treat my mother as I would, if 1 
were on my death bed, or as I should, 
if she were fast aporoaching dissolu- 
tion. Our stay together in this world 
cannot be long.” 

As he drew near to the close of his 
college life, he seems to have increased 
in heavenly mindedness. “I am re~ 
solved,” he writes, “ that, henceforth, 
I will view all things on earth, through 
the medium of the death-bed, and in 
the light of eternity.” The following 
extract will show the state of his ming 
on the completion of his studies. “ Our 
examination is now past, and with if, 
end the duties and studies of college ; 
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the labours of four long years. This 
last examination I have been expeciing 
for some time, and, as my health was 
feeble, with some solicitude. But I 
commended my case to God, and he 
has helped me; he has given me in- 
creasing strength since the time my ex- 
amination began. I will be for ever his, 
and bless his holy name. Now I have 
done with the business of college, and 
what to do, I know not. I wish for di- 
rection from on high.” At another 
time, he expresses a similar anxiety, 
with a desire of devoting himself to the 
missionary cause. 

Little reason, however, was there, 
as since appears, for this anxiety re- 
specting his future employment. Af- 
ter he graduated, in Sept. 1820, his 
health continued to decline, until near 
the close of the winter, when his dis- 
ease assumed a more alarming ap- 
pearance, and he was confined to his 
room. During the former part of his 
confinement, prevented as he was from 
enjoying the privileges of social wor- 
ship, he was left, for a season, to walk 
in darkness. He often expressed fears, 
that he might be deceiving himself; 
and longed for a week of firm health, 
that he might devote it to self-examin- 
ation and prayer. But He who, “ hav- 
ing loved his own, loveth them unto the 
end,” did not long leave him without 
the enjoyment of his presence. A 
Christian friend, who visited him con- 
stantly during the latter part of his 
sickness, found, on every succeeding 
visit, his hopes continually increasing 
in brightness. 

At no period of his sickness did he 
manifest much desire to recover; he 
vather felt disposed to say, * the will 
of the Lord be done.” He was, in- 
deed, desirous to do something on 
earth for the glory of God, and to aid 
in the advancement of that day of mil- 
lennial glory, which he believed had 
already dawned upon the world. [t 
was, Laceae to him «a consoling 
thought, that a more active part in this 
service might be assigned him in the 
vlorified state. In the good work of 
grace, which has, for most of the year 
past, been going on in this city, he took 
a very lively interest, and expressed 
himself highly gratified by a visit, a 
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few days before his death, from one o! 
its hopeful subjects. 

When asked what his views were of 
the character of God, he replied, tha: 
it appeared to him lovely and glor; 
ous. The plan of salvation by Jesus 
Christ, was to him, likewise, a subject 
of delightful contemplation. : 

On one of his friends observing to 
him, that she believed he bad main- 
tained a close walk with God, he re- 
plied, “Oh no! I have been a great 
transgressor, especially since I have 
professed to hope in the mercy of God.” 
At another time, when the observation 
of a friend, that he had been a very 
consistent Christian, was repeated to 
him, and the question put, whether he 
regretted the strictness of his life; he 
answered, with much feeling, “ A strict 
life! I nave lived a very sinful life. [f 
I had nothing to depend upon but the 
strictness of my life, and the rectitude 
of my conduct, I should never hope for 
mercy: the merits of Christ are all my 
dependence; his blood is my only hope 
for acceptance.” 

No signs of tmmediate dissolution 
were observed, until about one hour 
before his death. It was then evident, 
that the silver cord of life was soon to 
be loosed. Although, for two days 
previous to this, he had been unable to 
speak, except in a whisper, he now 
spoke loud and freely, with short in- 
tervals, for nearly half an hour. He 
seemed to have summoned all his ener- 
gies, both of body and of mind, to pay 
this last tribute to his Saviour’s faith- 
fulness. He addressed himself to each 
of those around him, in words of con- 
solation or admonition, according as 
he supposed their case required. He 
often repeated, “ Jesus 1s my friend, 
and Christ is my righteousness!” “I 
am not afraid.” On being asked if he 
had the presence of God to cheer him 
in the dark valley, “ O yes,” he said, 
“my Saviour is with me, he is pre- 
cious,” 

Ii this manner he continued, until 
his speech failed him; then, with a 
countenance which spoke unutterable 
things, he looked around on his friends 
for some minutes, and, at length, as 
the day began to dawn upon the busy 
tribes of men, he sweetly fell asleep 19 
Jesus. ° 





Answers to Correspondents. 


?.; two communications from A. Z.; Emu ; Juvents, have been received. 





